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PREFACE 


The  following  pages  do  not  contain  the  results  of  any 
original  research.  I  have  relied  on  the  ordinary  autho- 
rities for  the  period  of  which  they  treat ;  and  I  have 
thought  it,  therefore,  in  general,  unnecessary  to  add  any 
special  references  to  them.  These  materials  have  been 
ample  for  my  purpose.  The  outlines  of  the  history, 
and  the  chief  actors  in  it,  are  marked  beyond  dispute. 
It  is  important  for  us  now,  not  to  endeavour  to  add  to 
our  store  of  knowledge,  but  to  systematize  what  we 
possess  already.  If  this  is  done  on  the  whole  correctly, 
a  few  errors  of  detail  are  comparatively  of  little  moment; 
and,  compared  with  this,  picturesque  writing  and  fulness 
of  treatment  are  of  small  importance,  and  do  not  form 
the  proper  business  of  the  historian.  I  shall  endeavour, 
then,  in  this  and  in  the  following  parts,  to  give  a  con- 
cise and  systematic  view  of  the  outlines  of  modern  his- 
tory,— of  the  course,  that  is,  by  which  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  arrived  at  their  present  state  of 
civilization,  and  of  the  principal  stages  into  which  that 
course  may  be  divided. 
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And  I  conceive  that  a  system  of  this  kind  is  of 
value,  not  only  for  the  general  laws  which  it  discloses 
— laws  without  a  knowledge  of  which  all  social  action 
must  be  empirical — but  also,  and  at  present  chiefly,  for 
the  altered  aspect  in  which  it  may  lead  us  to  regard 
our  own  times  and  country.  There  are  many  obvious 
causes  which  tend  to  make  us  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  both  of  them ;  and  for  such  an  error  the  best 
corrective  may  be  found  in  a  study  which  teaches  us 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  present  upon  the  past,  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  each  member  of  the  whole  Euro- 
pean commonwealth.  Our  mental  state,  if  we  derive 
our  notions  only  from  the  phenomena  that  surround  us, 
will  not  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  earliest 
speculators  in  astronomy,  to  whom  the  movements  and 
order  of  the  world  were,  as  yet,  necessarily  unknown  ; 
Avho  conceived  their  own  earth  as  the  unmoved  centre 
of  the  universe ;  for  whom  every  star  was  a  divinity, 
every  eclipse  a  portent,  and  the  ordinary  changes  of  the 
seasons  scarcely  assured  as  matters  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty. We  need  a  wider  view,  and  a  better  acquaintance 
with  distant  objects,  to  enable  us  to  correct  the  errors 
of  our  first  impressions. 

The  four  centuries  treated  of  in  my  first  Part 
scarcely  belong  properly  either  to  ancient  or  modern 
history,  but  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  border-line  between 
the  two,  and  bridge  over  the  apparent  chasm  which 
divides  them.  The  authorities  I  have  consulted  for  this 
period  have  been,  principally,  Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and 
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Dean  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity.  My  in- 
troductory sketch  of  the  course  of  Roman  history  has 
been  chiefly  condensed  from  Amedee  Thierry's  Tableau 
do  I'Empire  Eomain. 

In  Part  11.  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  far  as  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  succeeding  centuries  the  mediaeval 
system  declined  and  passed  away,  and  a  new  era  com- 
menced with  (circa)  the  sixteenth  century.  These  two 
periods  will  form  the  subjects  of  my  third  and  fourth 
parts  respectively.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show 
the  essential  character  of  each  period,  and  how,  in  each, 
preparation  was  made  for  the  succeeding  one;  and  in 
this  way  to  exhibit  the  course  of  European  civilization 
as  an  ordered  plan  and  progress,  independent  of  man  s 
caprice  or  accident.  My  system  will  not  difler  from 
that  recognized  by  scientific  writers  here  and  on  the 

Continent. 

S.  H.  R. 

Oxford,  March  1865. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

A  knowledge  of  Eomaii  History  necessary  to  the  student  of  Modern  History — 
Subjection  of  Italy  to  Kome — Incorporation  of  Italy  with  Rome — Imperial 
Policy  of  Csesar  ;  continued  by  Augustus — Empire  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  West — Character  and  Policy  of  Tiberius — Unity  of  the  Empire  gra- 
dually established — Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century — 
The  Barbarians- -Rome  the  centre  of  Latin  Christianity — Catholic  organi- 
zation— The  Labouring  Classes — The  Feudal  System  of  Roman  origin — 
Continuity  of  European  civilization. 

I  PROPOSE  to  make  the  proper  commencement  of  this 
work  with  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  fifth 
century  A.  d.,  and  with  the  divisions  that  followed,  of 
the  Western  Roman  Empire.  But  when  we  seek  for 
an  explanation  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  this  period,  we 
can  find  it  only  by  a  reference  to  the  successive  pre- 
vious states  out  of  which  it  naturally  grew ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  previous  history  of  Rome  will  force 
itself  at  once,  imperatively,  upon  our  notice. '  There  are 
other  histories,  indeed,  which  are  important,  and  which 
must  ever  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  interest ;  but 
for  us,  as  students  of  modern  history,  the  history  of 
Rome  is  of  a  higher  interest,  and  of  more  importance 
than  all  of  them.  The  long  centuries,  for  example, 
during  which  the  early  ■^^'  theocracies  prevailed,  have  a 
real  value  quite  other  than  the  antiquarian  can  find  in 
them.     Like  other  institutions  of  the  past,  theirs  were 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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Chap.  I.  necessary  in  their  own  time ;  but  modern  civilization 
is  based  too  distinctively  upon  a  revolution  from  the 
theocratic  principle,  for  it  to  be  worth  our  while,  at 
present,  to  attend  to  them.  Greek  history,  too,  has 
claims  of  its  own  upon  the  student's  most  careful  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  by  activity  in  the  domain 
of  art  and  intellect  that  Greece  has  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  Western  Europe.  The  social  results  which 
she  effected  were  not  permanent.  Greece  was  not  the 
real  birth-place  of  the  living  modern  w^orld.  But 
Koman  history  links  on,  by  one  unbroken  chain,  with 
the  history  of  our  own  times.  Its  records  are  those  of 
a  country  which  we  can  claim  as  our  own — whose  citi- 
zens have  been  our  true  forefathers. 

The  history  of  every  nation  may  be  regarded  from 
two  points  of  view — the  one  internal,  or  purely  national ; 
the  other  external,  or  in  relation  to  the  outer  world. 
To  the  first,  then,  will  belong  the  record  of  the  nation's 
laws,  customs,  and  constitutional  changes  ;  of  all,  in  a 
word,  that  relates  only  to  the  nation  itself,  and  to  the 
life  of  its  own  citizens.  To  the  latter  belongs  an  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  the  nation  has  produced  beyond  its 
own  confines,  of  its  influence  for  good  or  evil  over  the 
states  around  it,  or  over  those  which  have  in  any  way 
been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  attraction.  Eome, 
from  either  point  of  view,  offers  ample  materials  for 
the  historian,  but  materials  of  a  vastly  different  value 
and  interest.  Ancient  Eome  has  perished  and  passed 
away.  Her  internal  history  can  relate  only  to  a  time 
that  has  long  gone  by.  But  Kome,  in  the  effect  she 
produced  upon  the  outer  world,  is  still  a  living  power. 
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Modern  history  is  the  record  of  societies  which  owe  chap.  i. 
their  origin  to  their  relations  with  the  imperial  city ; 
which  still,  in  their  languages,  their  customs,  their 
literature,  and  their  religion,  bear  traces  of  an  influence 
which  neither  the  passage  of  time  nor  the  shocks  of 
successive  conquests  have  been  able  to  obliterate  or  to 
destroy.  It  is  with  the  external  history  of  Eome,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  now  concerned,  and  with  the  internal 
history  as  far  only  as  it  is  necessarily  bound  up  with 
the  other.  A  notice  of  the  relations  of  imperial  Eome 
to  Italy  and  to  the  world,  seems  a  fit  and  almost  a  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  the  subject  of  modern  history. 
The  contested  details  of  the  earliest  Koman  history, 
whether  true  or  false,  need  not  here  concern  us.  It  is, 
at  least,  certain  that  Kome,  for  a  long  time  before  she 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  had  existed 
as  a  mimicipal  town ;  her  citizens  composed  of  two 
orders,  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  or  nobles  and  com- 
mons, at  first  under  a  monarchical,  and  then  under  a 
close  aristocratical  form  of  government.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  in  which  she  differed  very  remarkably 
from  the  other  societies  either  of  Greece  or  Italy : — the 
comparative  liberality  with  which  she  extended  to 
strangers  and  aliens  her  right  of  citizenship.  The  ex- 
clusion of  strangers,  the  isolation  of  the  city,  were 
necessary  conditions  by  which  the  artificial  unprogres- 
sive  constitutions  of  ancient  states  were  maintained  in 
their  integrity.  Such  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  of  the  Dorians,  the  most  politi- 
cal of  the  Hellenic  races.     Such  was  the  policy  recog- 
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Chap.  I.  nised  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  But  Kome,  rather  from  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances than  from  any  conscious  recognition  of 
another  principle,  had  adopted  from  the  first  another 
policy.  She  had  admitted  her  conquered  enemies 
within  her  own  walls ;  she  continued  to  strengthen 
herself  and  extend  her  dominion  by  sharing  freely  her 
right  of  citizenship  with  foreigners.  But  such  a  policy 
as  this  must  clearly  react  upon  the  state  which  has 
admitted  it.  It  must  carry  with  it  changes  in  the 
government  at  home.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the 
steady  maintenance  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  consti- 
tution. It  may  commend  itself,  therefore,  to  the 
instinct  of  the  commons;  but  it  will  not  fail  to  be 
opposed  by  an  exclusively  privileged  aristocracy.  And 
so  in  fact— and  the  fact  is  well  deserving  of  notice — 
the  chief  advocates  of  the  commons'  cause  against  the 
nobles  found  themselves,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
the  advocates  too  of  a  more  liberal  foreign  admini- 
stration. So  much  more  truly  than  the  aristocracy  had 
they  divined  the  real  basis  upon  which  Kome's  empire 
must  be  founded. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Italian  peoples  as  Koman 
citizens  was  conducted  at  first  very  slowly.  Two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  it  was  still 
only  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Latium,  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  and  of  Etruria,  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
plebeian  tribes  and  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
citizenship.  The  rest  of  Italy,  south  of  the  Maera  and 
Rubicon,  was  subject  to  Rome ;  but  its  cities,  though 
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allowed,  in  general,  considerable  individual  freedom,  Chap.  i. 
and  the  right  of  self-government,  did  not  possess  the 
Roman  franchise.  Every  art  was  used  to  keep  them 
isolated  from  one  another,  and  to  render  them  contented 
with  their  lot.  The  Roman  senate  chose  to  be  the  stern 
masters,  but  not,  in  the  worst  sense,  the  tyrants  of  Italy. 
For  some  time  Italy  acquiesced  in  the  position  thus 
assigned  to  her.  We  need  not  go  over  in  detail  the 
various  occasions  on  which,  as  years  passed  on,  the 
signs  of  a  growing  discontent  became  apparent;  nor 
have  we  space  to  characterise,  as  they  deserve,  the 
career  and  the  fate  of  the  several  successive  champions  of 
the  Italian  cause  who  fell  murdered  in  open  day  by  the 
senatorial  ruffian,  or  secretly  by  the  senatorial  assassin. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  many  attempts  at  a  peace- 
able arrangement  had  failed,  and  when  the  concession  of 
citizenship,  which  the  Italians  demanded  as  a  right,  had 
been  finally  refused  by  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  any 
one  who  should  propose  it  declared  a  public  enemy,  the 
nations  of  Italy  at  length  took  up  arms  in  their  own  cause, 
and  commenced  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Social 
War  (90  B.C.)  Rome  was  unprepared  at  first  to  enter 
upon  the  conflict.  The  allies  were  everywhere  victori- 
ous in  the  field;  and  ultimately,  in  spite  of  reverses, 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  popular  party  in  Rome 
itself,  in  obtaining  the  franchise  for  which  they  strug- 
gled. It  was  fully  granted,  by  successive  steps,  to  all 
the  Italians  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  straits  of  Sicily. 
The  entire  free  population  of  the  Italian  peninsula  was 
thus  united,  on  equal  terms,  with  their  late  rulers. 
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Chap.  I.  .Rome,  no  longer  the  mistress  of  Italy,  became  the  first 
of  Italian  cities. 

The  union  of  the  Italian  nations,  as  Eoman  citizens, 
was  thus  completed.  But  the  dominion  of  Rome  had 
stretched  abeady  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy. 
Her  subject  provinces  lay  along  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  All  this 
region  she  had  conquered,  and  in  great  part  settled  and 
colonized.  She  was  the  political  centre  of  a  vast  and 
increasing  empire,  whose  circle  enclosed  within  it  many 
heterogeneous  states,  difiering  in  race,  and  language, 
and  religion.  It  was  difficult — it  was  impossible,  as 
yet,  that  any  real  sympathy  should  exist  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  between  the  city  and  the 
provinces,  between  Romans  and  barbarians.  The  evils 
that  accompanied  and  followed  the  course  of  Roman 
conquest  have  no  doubt  been  much  exaggerated ;  but, 
even  so,  the  condition  of  her  subjects  must  in  many 
ways  have  been  far  from  enviable.  Her  rule  was  not, 
indeed,  the  intolerable  bondage  that  it  has  been  repre- 
sented. It  enforced  in  general  a  better  order  than  it 
found,  and  put  an  end,  in  the  less  civilized  districts  of 
her  empire,  to  the  prolonged  evil  of  constant  and  in- 
effective internal  wars.  But  the  Romans  at  best  were 
harsh  masters.  The  privileges  which  the  provinces 
enjoyed  were  held  at  the  caprice  of  the  senate,  as  a 
favour  and  not  as  a  right ;  while  so  many  complaints 
were  poured  in,  and  so  many  facts  have  reached  us  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  that  her  government  was  often  severely  and  un- 
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justly  administered.  There  was  as  yet  little  common  chap.  i. 
feeling  between  the  citizen  and  the  foreigner — little 
acknowledgment  of  mutual  duties,  little  sense  of 
mutual  interests.  Eome,  which  was  to  make  one  com- 
monwealth of  the  world,  had  thus  incompletely  fulfilled 
her  mission  as  long  as  her  citizenship  was  confined  to 
Italy ;  and  the  jealous  Koman  aristocracy,  which  had 
most  reluctantly  admitted  the  claims  of  Italians,  was 
not  unsupported  by  public  opinion  in  refusing  even  to 
entertain  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  provinces. 

But  the  power  of  the  senate  was  not  long  to  con- 
tinue. The  Eoman  system  of  government  had  grown 
up  while  Eome  was  a  city  with  a  small  adjacent  terri- 
tory. It  could  no  longer  be  maintained  when  her 
citizens  were  scattered  over  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Italy.  The  changes  necessary  were  already  in  pro- 
gress. One  chief  of  faction  after  another  held  for  a 
time  a  supreme  personal  authority ;  and  the  new 
system,  thus  roughly  inaugurated,  proved  better  suited 
to  the  new  wants  of  the  age  than  the  republic  which 
it  was  to  supersede.  An  imperial  government,  under 
whatever  title,  had  become  necessary,  and  the  course 
of  events  tended,  therefore,  to  its  establishment.  Caesar, 
in  his  struggle  for  supreme  power,  had,  so  to  say,  the 
current  in  his  favour. 

Caesar's  policy  was  declared  early  in  his  career. 
The  provinces  soon  recognised  in  him  their  warmest 
and  most  efficient  friend,  and  supported  him  heartily 
in  the  civil  contests  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged. 
He  had  already  done  much  for  them ;  on  his  accession 
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Chap.  I.  to  fuller  power  he  was  able  to  do  much  more.  He 
had  carried  a  measure  extending  the  Eoman  franchise 
to  the  Gauls  as  far  as  the  Padus,  to  the  north  of  Italy 
proper.  He  had  made  provision,  too,  to  check  the 
tyranny  of  Eoman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  But 
these  measures  were  of  value  chiefly  as  tokens  of  his 
future  policy.  The  time  that  remained  after  his  final 
victory  was  assured,  was  indeed  short — far  too  'short 
to  allow  of  his  performing  all  he  purposed.  Before  the 
next  two  busy  years  were  ended,  Caesar  was  murdered. 
But  he  had  performed  enough  already  to  indicate  the 
grandeur  of  his  schemes  of  empire — schemes  developed 
long  after  by  his  successors — and  to  prove  that  the 
power  which  he  had  seized  was  in  the  interest,  not  of 
Rome  alone,  or  Italy,  but  of  the  world. 

The  result  aimed  at  by  Csesar  s  measures,  seems  to 
have  been  to  establish  gradually  throughout  the  empire 
the  same  unity  which  now  obtained  in  Italy.  On 
some,  and  particularly  on  those  who  had  been  forward 
in  supporting  his  cause,  he  bestowed  the  Roman  fran- 
chise immediately.  It  was  given  to  all  the  soldiers  of 
his  Gaulish  legion  Alauda,  to  all  the  Gauls  of  northern 
Italy,  and  to  many  towns  of  Gaul  proper  and  of  Spain. 
Other  towns  in  the  provinces  had  the  "Jus  Latii" 
conferred  on  them,  but  were  not  as  yet  admitted  to 
full  Roman  citizenship.*     And  further,  since  the  chief 

*  The  towns  admitted  to  the  "Jus  Latii"  had  the  right  of  local 
self-government  ;  and  their  annual  magistrates,  at  the  close  of  their 
term  of  office,  were  raised  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  boon,  therefore,  must  have  been  shared  before  long  by  many  of 
their  chief  families. 
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opposition  to  the  popular  cause  was  found  in  the  Chap.  i. 
Koman  senate,  he  entirely  altered  the  constitution  of 
that  body,  more  than  doubled  its  numbers,  and  raised 
many  provincials  to  full  rank  as  senators.  Such 
measures  could  not  pass  without  exciting  the  bitterest 
resentment  of  the  aristocracy.  Unscrupulous  as  ever, 
where  the  interests  of  their  order  were  in  peril,  they 
had  recourse,  once  more,  to  their  old  tactics.  Csesar, 
who  knew  nothing  of  fear  or  of  suspicion,  was  warned 
in  vain  of  their  designs,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  men, 
some  of  whom  had  been  pardoned  as  his  political 
opponents,  some  bound  to  him  by  the  tie  of  a  close 
personal  friendship.  But  the  blow  was  struck  in  vain. 
Csesar  died,  but  the  work  he  had  done  was  irreversible. 
The  imperial  power  survived  him,  and  was  inherited, 
at  length,  with  all  its  traditions,  by  his  nephew  and 
heir  Augustus. 

At  the  accession  of  Augustus,  men  were  not  yet 
aware  that  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  the 
form  of  government  was  to  be  permanent — that  the 
republic  was  ended  for  ever,  and  that  the  reality  of 
power  was  with  the  emperor.  For  a  time,  the  exhaus- 
tion that  followed  the  late  civil  wars  caused  a  con- 
tented acquiescence  in  any  rule  by  which  peace  and 
order  could  be  secured  ;  but  the  hope  still  survived 
that  the  change  of  system  was  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  republic  would  be  restored  when  the  occasion 
for  the  change  was  over.  The  senatorial  party,  though 
weakened,  was  yet  powerful.  It  was  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  the  grandeur  of  the  early  history  of 
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Chap.  I.  their  country.  It  appeared  as  the  rightful  inheritor  of 
the  Koman  name  and  greatness.  The  memory  of  the 
past  was  for  it, — more  attractive  to  the  imagination 
than  the  needs  of  the  present,  or  the  promise  of  the  un- 
known future.  To  satisfy  those  needs  was  the  task  to 
which  Augustus  seriously  addressed  himself.  Caesar, 
indeed,  had  effected  much,  but  his  tenure  of  office  had 
been  too  brief  to  allow  of  the  vaster  changes  he  had 
contemplated.  It  was  for  his  successors,  therefore,  to 
prepare  the  world  for  these,  and  to  work  them  out  in 
detail,  as  the  opportunity  for  change  presented  itself. 
But  before  going  further  into  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
let  us  see  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dominion  to 
which  Augustus  had  succeeded. 

The  empire  had  not  yet  been  divided,  politically,  into 
East  and  West ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  the 
division,  which  was  not  merely  geographical,  but  was 
based  upon  real  and  permanent  differences.  We  will 
speak  then  of  the  two  separately,  and  first  of  the  East. 
The  empire  in  the  East  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  range  of  Mount  Caucasus ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  pretty  nearly  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  south  of  Armenia,  and  the  east  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  In  Africa  it  contained  Egypt, 
with  Cyrene,  which  were  inqorporated  into  one  pro- 
vince. To  these  must  be  added,  in  Europe,  Greece, 
with  some  tribes  to  the  north  of  Greece,  of  which  we 
will  speak  presently.  All  these  districts  were  now 
subject  to  Koman  government  or  influence.  They  con- 
tained nations  of  many  races  and  languages,  and  bear- 
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ing  the  hereditary  impress  of  many  distinct  types  of  chap.  i. 
civilization.  Far  removed  from  barbarism,  they  pre- 
sented, therefore,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  assimilation 
by  Eome,  graver  than  barbarism  itself.  They  were, 
in  fact,  never  properly  incorporated  into  the  Koman 
system ;  they  had  been  no  proper  subjects  for  Eoman 
conquest ;  but  their  weakness  had  exposed  them,  as  a 
splendid  prize,  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Koman  oligarchy. 
Their  incorporation,  under  the  empire,  would  probably 
never  have  been  attempted,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
existing  connection,  established  chiefly  under  the  re- 
public. The  conquest  of  India  by  the  English,  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  it,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
that  conquest  was  maintained,  may  enable  us  better  to 
understand  the  relations  of  Eome  to  her  wealthy 
eastern  dependencies. 

Very  different  from  these  were  the  nations  with 
which  Eome  was  brought  into  contact  in  the  west. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  either  wholly  barbarous, 
or  owed  such  civilization  as  they  possessed  to  the  in- 
fluence which  Eome  had  exercised.  First,  there  were 
the  tribes  westward  from  the  province  of  Egypt, 
stretching  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
country  they  occupied  had  formed  part  of  the  dominion 
of  Carthage.  Greek  colonies  had  been  settled  in  parts 
of  it ;  but  after  Carthage  had  fallen,  the  whole  country 
had  suffered  from  incessant  civil  wars,  until  it  was 
occupied  and  colonized  by  the  Eomans.  It  had  now, 
at  the  accession  of  Augustus,  been  nearly  all  brought 
under  Eoman  provincial  government. 
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Chap.  I.  Qf  all  the  possessions  of  Rome  beyond  Italy,  Spain 
had  been  the  most  completely  penetrated  by  Roman 
influence.  With  the  exception  of  some  tribes  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  still  independent,  the  whole 
country  had  now  yielded  itself  to  Roman  dominion, 
and  adopted  Roman  civilization ;  in  great  part,  too,  its 
numerous  towns  had  been  admitted  already  to  Roman 
or  Latin  citizenship.  The  chief  difficulties  had  been 
overcome  in  the  way  of  its  complete  incorporation  in 
the  future. 

The  state  of  Gaul  was  very  different.  Southern 
Gaul,  indeed — the  Provincia  Romana — had  been  long 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  through  these  and  other 
advantages,  particularly  of  position,  had  become  as 
fully  Romanized  as  Spain.  But  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  work  of  civilization  had  only  just  com- 
menced, and  stood,  therefore,  in  especial  need  of  im- 
perial care  for  its  further  and  complete  development. 
The  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  had  acquired,  by  Caesar  s  gift,  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  the  rest  of  Italy. 

On  Sicily  the  stamp  of  Greek  civilization  had  been 
very  firmly  set.  Its  numerous  Greek  colonists  had 
absorbed  the  entire  island  within  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  had  left  few  traces  of  any  other.  Sicily 
had  been  the  first  Roman  province  held  by  Rome 
since  the  first  Punic  war,  and  had  now  received,  by 
Caesar's  will,  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship. 

Britain  had  been  invaded  but  not  subdued  by 
Caesar.    It  was,  as  yet,  Roman  in  name  only.     Its  con- 
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quest   and   settlement   were   carried    forward    under  chap.  i. 
Claudius  and  Nero,  and  completed  under  Vespasian. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  a  district  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Italy,  but  to  which  Eoman  civiliza- 
tion had  not  yet  fully  penetrated — the  northern  frontier 
of  the  empire,  lying  along  the  whole  southern  bank  of 
the  Danube.  This  was  known  usually  as  lUyricum, 
and  comprised  Ehsetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
lUyria,  Moesia,  and  Thrace.  If  we  except  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  these  were  as  yet  almost  wholly  barbarous. 
Part  of  lUyria  had  been  formed  into  a  Koman  pro- 
vince about  the  same  time  as  Greece  and  Macedon. 
Numerous  Greek  colonies  had  been  settled  in  it ;  and 
in  Thrace,  too,  some  progress  had  been  made,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  But  the  others  can  scarcely  yet  be  included 
within  the  possessions  of  the  empire.  Here  were  the 
outposts  of  civilization  in  countries  which  formed,  as 
it  were,  one  vast  battle-field,  where  the  "  Eomana 
Pax  "  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed.  Their  union  with 
the  empire  was  completed,  in  part  during  the  long 
reign  of  Augustus,  in  part  by  his  successors,  under 
whom  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  pushed  forward 
to  their  natural  boundaries — the  course  of  the  Ehine 
and  of  the  Danube. 

This  survey  of  the  Eoman  world  has  been  neces- 
sarily brief  and  imperfect,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  enormous  was  the  task  which  had  devolved 
upon  the  central  government — the  defence,  and  the 
incorporation  into  one  political  system,  of  so  many 
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Chap.  I.  and  SO  different  tribes  and  nations.  Facis  imponere 
inorem — a  task  which  only  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment could  have  performed;  and  which  was  per- 
formed, on  the  whole,  worthily,  by  the  new  power 
which  the  necessities  of  the  time  had  called  into  being. 
We  must  now  pass  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  new 
administration  established  by  Augustus  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

It  was  for  Augustus  to  devise  means  to  give  a 
sense  of  union  and  common  interest  to  his  vast  and 
scattered  empire.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him 
to  make  many  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
provinces,  and  above  all,  not  to  allow  them  to  remain 
a  prey,  as  they  had  been,  to  each  successive  officer 
who,  from  time  to  time,  was  sent  out  from  Eome  to 
govern  them.  Some  of  them — the  imperial  provinces 
as  they  were  termed — were  removed  entirely  from  the 
senate's  jurisdiction,  and  were  governed  by  officers 
chosen  by  the  emperor.  He  had  the  revision,  too,  of 
the  list  of  names  from  which  the  governors  of  the 
senatorial  provinces  were  chosen.  Separate  officers 
were  appointed  to  levy  the  taxes  due  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  to  check  the  extortions  of  which  the  pro- 
vinces had  so  bitterly  complained,  and  with  such  good 
reason.  Changes  were  made,  too,  in  the  relations  of 
Eome  with  the  states  in  alliance  with  the  empire. 
Some  of  these  states  were  placed  by  Augustus  under 
the  same  government  as  the  provinces.  Their  kings 
were  deposed,  and  were  replaced  by  Eoman  magis- 
trates.     In  others,  the  kings  themselves   were   em- 
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ployed  as  instruments  of  the  imperial  power.  They  Chap.  i. 
were  deprived  of  the  initiative,  and  allowed  to  retain 
their  position  only  to  carry  out  measures  suggested 
under  Koman  dictation.  During  his  long  reign, 
Augustus  made  the  tour  of  nearly  the  whole  Eoman 
empire.  Africa  and  Sardinia  are  said  to  have  been  the 
only  provinces  he  did  not  visit  in  person.  He  made 
free  grants  of  money  from  the  imperial  treasury  for 
buildings  and  other  local  improvements.  He  increased, 
too,  the  means  of  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  empire  and  another.  Kegular  services  of  messen- 
gers were  established,  and  news  from  the  most  distant 
regions  continually  transmitted  to  the  emperor.  The 
whole  government,  in  short,  became  more  centralized, 
and  the  reality  of  power  more  and  more  vested  in  a 
single  ruler,  whose  interests  were  felt  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  people  whom  he  governed  : — superior  to 
ambition,  for  he  had  no  higher  place  to  hope  for ;  un- 
tempted  by  avarice,  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
their  riches  were  already  all  his  own.  Eoman  liberty 
perished.  The  power  of  Augustus  was  too  great  to  be 
compatible  with  free  institutions ;  but  the  real  losers 
by  the  change  were  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  not 
the  Roman  people.  To  the  provinces,  the  benefit  re- 
ceived was  unmixed  with  any  sense  of  loss.  There, 
high  and  low  alike  had  been  included  within  the 
governed  classes.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
method  of  their  government ;  and  the  improvement 
was  sensible  enough,  when  they  were  no  longer  re- 
garded as  estates  for  Roman  nobles  and  their  favourites 
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Chap.  I.  to  batten  on,  but  were  placed  under  equal  rule  as  the 
integral  parts  of  one  undivided  empire.  It  is  true  ■. 
that  the  system  of  Augustus  was  not  perfectly  ad- 
ministered. There  were  many  instances  of  oppression 
which  never  came  within  the  prince's  knowledge; 
there  were  others  that  he  knew,  and  yet  refrained 
from  punishing.  But,  even  so,  it  was  better  far  than 
anything  that  had  preceded  it,  and  was  well  worth  the 
price  paid  for  its  establishment. 

Augustus  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  Ti- 
berius (a.d.  14) — a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty  and 
dissimulation,  as  historians  and  satirists  unite  in  paint- 
ing him.  But  it  was  no  easy  place  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  fill.  The  old  republican  party  was  still  strong- 
enough  to  be  dangerous.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Tiberius  to  be  choice  in  the  means  he  employed  in 
crushing  it.  Throughout  his  reign,  and  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  the  civil  war  (for  such  Ave 
may  almost  term  it)  lasted  on — the  horrid  contest  be- 
tween the  executioner's  axe  and  the  assassin  s  poniard. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  writers  of  aristocratic  sympathies.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  empire  at  large  found  any  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  administration.  It  was  his  system 
to  govern  through  the  Senate,  but  by  no  means  to 
allow  the  Senate  itself  to  govern.  Its  functions  were 
to  be  those  of  a  deliberative  assembly  to  assist  the 
emperor  in  council.  In  his  hands  were  concentrated 
all  the  powers  that  either  Senate  or  people  had  once 
exercised.      Tiberius  was  careful  to  seek  out  men  of 
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ability,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  fortune,  and  Chap.  i. 
to  raise  them  to  high  office  as  far  as  he  found  their  ser- 
vices of  value  to  him.  It  was  with  such  men  as  these 
that  he  desired  to  surround  himself ;  it  was  with  these 
that  he  filled  the  Senate.  To  the  aristocracy,  therefore, 
he  was  odious,  but  not  only  or  principally  for  his 
faults.  It  is,  surely,  no  little  praise  that  in  circum- 
stances such  as  his,  he  succeeded  in  preserving  and 
carrying  forward  the  imperial  system.  He  may  be 
justly  charged  with  the  vices  of  craft  and  cruelty ; 
but  at  such  a  crisis  they  furnish  no  reason  for  question- 
ing the  judgment  of  Augustus  in  his  choice  of  Tiberius 
as  his  successsor."' 

Such,  in  its  main  outline,  was  the  imperial  system, 
commenced  by  Csesar,  renewed  and  developed  by 
Augustus,  and  carried  over  its  chief  difficulties  by 
Tiberius.  We  have  no  space,  nor  indeed  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us,  to  review  in  detail  the  changes  under 
succeeding  emperors.  It  may  be  enough  to  state 
generally,  that  as  time  wore  on,  the  Eoman  world 
became  more  and  more  united  by  a  sense  of  common 
interest ;  that  it  accepted  loyally  the  headship  of 
Eome,  and  found  its  own  account  in  so  accepting  it. 
In  many  ways  was  this  unity  secured  and  rendered 
perpetual.  Latin  literature  was  everywhere  read  and 
imitated.  The  Latin  language  itself  became  the  lan- 
guage of  the  empire.  Eoman  law  was  fixed,  and  was 
promulgated,  first  in  Italy,  and  then  throughout  the 
provinces.     The  rights  of  citizenship  were,  meanwhile, 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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Chap.  I.  extended  freely ;  until  at  length,  by  an  edict  of  Cara- 
ealla  (215),  the  motives  of  which  we  need  not  enter  on, 
the  work  was  completed,  and  every  Koman  subject 
became  a  full  Koman  citizen.  All  distinctions  of  birth 
were  thus  obliterated  and  forgotten  in  the  wider 
nationality  of  Komans.  Men  of  provincial  origin  had 
been  already  raised  to  the  empire.  The  communi- 
cation between  Eome  and  the  provinces  became 
freer  and  more  common.  The  provinces  had  been 
early  colonized  by  Romans ;  Italy  itself  was  now 
largely  occupied  by  provincials.  Rome  was  the  centre 
towards  which  were  attracted  the  wealth  and  talent  of 
the  world — which  offered  the  best  enjoyment  for 
money;  the  most  splendid  career  for  ambition.  To 
be  a  Roman  was  the  just  pride  of  every  free  man. 
Beyond  the  pale  of  that  citizenship  were  none 
but  slaves  and  barbarians.  Can  we  wonder  that  a 
government  so  vast,  so  powerful,  and  so  beneficent, 
should  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  precious  gift 
of  the  divine  bounty  .  to  mankind ;  that  the  belief 
should  have  prevailed,  that  for  Rome  the  inheritance 
of  the  world  had  been  destined  by  a  special  provi- 
dence ;  and  that  if  the  Roman  Empire  were  to  pass 
away,  society  itself  would  perish  with  it  ?  But  man- 
kind, in  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  went  beyond 
even  these  limits.  The  empire  was  itself  personified, 
and  conceived  of  as  an  emanation  from  the  universal 
Deity.  The  very  sun,  sang  Rutilius,  had  become  a 
Roman  satellite ;  far  as  his  rays  were  shed,  so  far  did 
the  benefits   of    Rome's   empire   extend   themselves ; 
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whether  rising  or  setting  he  was  still  within  Eoman  chap.  i. 
ground.     If,  of  old,  heroes  and  sages  had  been  raised 
to  divine  honours,  the  same  claim  must  be  admitted 
for  Kome  to  share  the  empire  of  the  skies. 

Exaudi,  regina  tui  pulcherrima  mmidi, 

Inter  sidereos  Koma  recepta  polos. 
Nam  Solis  radiis  aequalia  munera  tendis, 

Qua  circuiiifiisus  fluctuat  Oceanus. 
Fecisti  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unain  ; 

Profuit  invitis,  te  dominante,  capi, 
Dumque  offers  victis  proprii  consortia  juris, 

Urbeni  fecisti  quod  pritis  orbis  erat. 

KuTiLius,  l.ti7i.,  47,  etc. 

Such  was  Eome  at  the  height  of  her  glory  and 
prosperity ;  but  early  in  the  fifth  century,  when  these 
lines  were  written,  the  empire  had  been  torn,  already, 
by  the  ever-threatened  inroads  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
its  dismemberment,  thus  rudely  commenced,  was 
carried  forward  rapidly  by  an  almost  continuous  series 
of  invasions,  amid-  a  terror  and  confusion  so  great,  that 
it  may  well  have  seemed  that  the  results  of  Eome's 
fall  had  not  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  ruin  of 
civil  society  was  now  near  at  hand.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention,  then,  to  the  commencement  of  the  new  era, 
and  see  what  causes  had  made  the  work  of  conquest 
easy ;  how  far  the  course  of  history  was  affected  by 
the  invaders'  success ;  and  by  what  new  bonds  the 
unity  of  western  Europe  was  henceforth  to  be  secui-ed. 

The  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  a  period  of 
no  ordinary  importance  in  the  history  of  Western 
Europe.  The  protracted  wars  of  conquest,  the  success 
of  which  had  carried  the  Roman  standards  and  Roman 
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ch-iiization  over  half  the  known  world,  had  then  long 
ceased.  The  object  of  Koman  policy  was  no  longer  to 
unite,  no  longer  to  conquer,  but,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
serve her  conquests.  Her  attitude  had  long  been  defen- 
sive; and  there  were  signs,  already,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century— signs  which  were  verified  before  its  close 
— that  even  her  defence  could  not  much  longer  be 
maintained. 

The  empire — still,  in  theory,  one — had  been  divided 
in  possession  between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius. 
Arcadius,  the  elder,  had  succeeded  to  the  Eastern, 
Honorius  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  former  con- 
tained Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  entire 
district  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  southern  capes 
of  the  Peloponnese;  bounded  to  the  west  by  a  line 
(about  1 9  west  longitude)  drawn  through  the  province 
of  Illyricum.  The  inheritance  of  Honorius  was  not  less 
ample  in  extent,  or  wealth,  or  powec.  It  consisted  of 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  Noricum,  Pannonia 
and  Dalmatia,  and  the  provinces  of  Northern  Africa 
lying  to  the  west  of  Egypt.  It  was  bounded  in  Europe 
by  the  Ehine  and  the  Upper  Danube,  its  most  eastern 
provinces  being  Pannonia  and  the  western  district  of 
Illyricum.  It  is  on  this  Western  Empire  that  our 
attention  will  be  chiefly  fixed.  Its  condition  and 
prospects,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century,  demand  our  most  careful  notice. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  its  position,  and 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it  at  this  eventful  period, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  recall  to  mind  some  of  the 
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circumstances  which  had  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  Chap.  i. 
Koman  dominion,  and  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
the  maintenance  of  that  dominion  was  possible.  The 
empire  of  Eome  had  gradually  extended  over  Europe, 
until  it  had  enclosed  those  tribes  within  its  limits 
whose  habits  of  life  were  sufficiently  settled  to  make 
them  fit  subjects  for  permanent  conquest  and  incorpo- 
ration. It  was  bounded,  therefore,  by  wide  tracts  of 
almost  desert  country,  the  habitation  of  vast  hordes  of 
barbarian  nomads.  These  tribes,  impelled  by  the  dis- 
tress and  want  which  are  of  periodical  occurrence  in  the 
life  of  savages,  or  excited  by  the  temptation  of  luxuries 
which  they  had  no  other  means  to  reach,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  fallen,  in  enormous  numbers,  upon  some 
portion  of  the  Eoman  world.  They  had  spread  devasta- 
tion wherever  their  course  extended ;  their  attacks 
were  no  new  occurrence  ;  but,  hitherto,  whatever  terror 
these  inroads  may  have  carried  with  them,  their  effects 
had  been  local  and  transitory.  Districts  and  provinces 
had  been  laid  in  ruin,  but  the  empire  had  not  been  dis- 
membered. There  was  nothing  fortuitous  in  the  event 
of  these  invasions.  To  so  vast  a  dominion,  established, 
as  that  of  Kome  had  been,  by  successive  conquests ; 
maintained,  chiefly,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  con- 
quered peoples ;  and  bounded  on  many  sides  by  tribes 
whose  migratory  habits  and  unsettled  social  life  ren- 
dered them  unfit  to  be  incorporated,  and  made  their 
permanent  conquest  impossible;  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  such  invasions  should  perpetually  recur; 
and,  when  the  bond  of  union  which  held  the    huge 
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Chxp.  I.  empire  together  was  weakened,  it  was  almost  equally 
a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  prevail,  and  hasten 
on  a  dissolution  which  was  then  already  imminent. 

The  aggressive  civilization  of  Kome  had  not,  it  is 
true,  been  without  its  influence  upon  the  neighbouring 
barbarians  of  Europe.  Eoman  colonists  had  pushed 
across  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  had  established  and 
fortified  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Agriculture,  trade,  and  the  other  arts  of  peace,  had 
been  introduced  or  encouraged  by  these  settlers ;  and 
friendly  relations  had  been  entered  into  with  several 
of  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  particularly  with  their 
chiefs.  The  work  to  which  Eome  had  thus  steadily 
addressed  herself,  was  proceeding  well ;  when,  in  the 
second  century  of  the  empire,  it  was  rudely  interrupted, 
and  the  face  of  things  changed,  by  the  sudden  descent 
of  fresh  tribes  from  the  distant  north.  The  Romans 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  new  races  hitherto 
unknown  to  them;  and  the  task  of  civilization  had 
almost  to  be  commenced  afresh.  It  was  much  aided 
by  the  new  influence  of  Christianity,  which  spread 
widely  among  the  nations  in  nearest  contact  with  the 
empire.  Much  had  been  done,  but  much  more  still 
remained  to  be  done  that  a  longer  time  might  have 
accomplished,  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  new  impulse  from,  the  north-east  forced 
the  new  settlers  from  their  abodes,  and  across  the 
border  of  the  empire ;  and  the  masses  of  the  barbar- 
ians, in  quick  succession,  were  precipitated  upon  the 
Roman  world. 
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The  work  of  destruction  was  rapid,  and  it  was  final.  Chap.  i. 
The  forces  of  the  empire  might  in  themselves  have 
been  sufficient  to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance ;  but 
the  spirit  was  wanting  that  could  combine  and  render 
them  available.  The  devoted  patriotism,  and  clear 
singleness  of  purpose,  that  had  marked  the  ancient 
Romans  out  for  empire,  had  done  its  work,  and  was 
now  well-nigh  extinct.  The  chief  mission  of  Eome,  as 
an  organ  of  civilization,  had  been,  by  the  extension  of 
her  dominion  to  put  an  end  to  unnecessary  wars,  and 
to  unite  the  nations  of  western  Europe  by  force  under 
a  military  sway,  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  yet 
fitted  for  any  higher  or  less  coercive  union.  When 
this  work  was  done,  the  wealth  and  power  of  her 
citizens  were  employed  no  longer  for  their  country's 
service.  Their  own  personal  pleasures  appear  to  have 
formed  the  limit  of  their  wishes.  Eoman  patriotism 
proved  unable  to  survive  the  necessary  cessation  of 
Roman  conquests. 

There  were  other  causes,  too,  which  rendered  the 
continuance  of  the  Eoman  dominion  at  this  period 
impossible.  It  had  been  long  felt  that  the  empire  was 
too  vast  for  any  one  man  to  be  really  competent  to 
direct  it.  Various  schemes  of  division  had  already 
been  proposed  and  tried ;  various  independent  powers 
had  been  set  up,  and  had  maintained  themselves  for  a 
time  in  rebellion  against  the  central  government.  It 
needed  but  a  little  aid  and  impulse  from  without,  to 
accelerate  a  change  which  would  soon  have  shown 
itself  to  be  inevitable.     The  western  provinces,  too. 
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Chap.  I.  wheu  first  incorporated  with  the  empire,  had  Ic 
nothing  by  the  surrender  of  their  independence,  ai 
had  derived  incalculable  benefits  from  the  forcil 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  But  in  the  coui 
of  time  they  had  acquired  a  life  of  their  own,  and  the" 
submission  to  an  external  authority  had,  thereforj 
become  less  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  less  beneficig 
But  the  separate  organization  of  each  province  was 
yet  rude  and  imperfect.  They  had  had  no  lessons 
self-reliance ;  they  had  felt  no  need  to  depend  on  th( 
own  efibrts  for  their  defence ;  they  had  acquired 
we  may  use  the  metaphor)  neither  the  reality  nor  tl 
consciousness  of  a  separate  individual  life.  The  care< 
too,  which  each  could  ofier  its  inhabitants  was  far  less 
attractive,  far  less  splendid,  than  the  high  positions 
which  the  central  government  could  bestow.  Each 
was  therefore  drained  of  its  ablest  and  most  adventur- 
ous spirits,  and  was  left  at  once  less  indisposed  than 
before  for  separation,  and  less  able  to  offer  an  efiectual 
resistance  to  its  invaders.  The  great  inroads  of  the 
barbarians  seem  to  have  been  forced  on  almost  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  most  likely  to  be  sue 
cessful.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  the  ease 
with  which  they  eff"ected  their  conquests,  and  the 
seeming  inadequacy  of  the  means  by  which  the  Western 
Empire  was  broken  in  pieces. 

The  system,  too,  of  the  imperial  government  was 
becoming  very  hateful  to  the  provinces.  The  burdens 
and  taxes  which  it  imposed,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
tection it  rendered,  grew  more  intolerable  as  the  needs 
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of  the  central  power  became  greater,  and  the  efficiency  chap.  i. 
of  its  protection  more  doubtful.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Western  Empire,  when  it  had  once  commenced, 
was  carried  on  with  a  startling  rapidity,  and  by  forces 
which  would  appear  quite  insufficient,  if  we  did  not 
bear  in  mind  that  the  alienation  of  the  provinces  was 
well-nigh  complete  abeady,  and  that  an  occasion  only 
was  required  to  render  manifest  to  the  world  the 
presence,  scarcely  hidden,  of  decay  and  ruin.  History 
can  present,  perhaps,  no  greater  apparent  contrast  than 
that  between  the  slow  enduring  growth  of  the  Eoman 
power  and  its  precipitate  fall ;  but,  in  truth,  the  one 
event  was  as  little  sudden  as  the  other.  There  was 
nothing  in  either  that  might  not  have  been  predicted 
beforehand — nothing  in  either  for  which  history  cannot 
now  account.  It  is  the  old,  the  often-repeated  story 
of  a  system,  necessary  in  its  time  and  order,  but  still 
merely  provisional ;  of  a  system  which  has  earned  for 
ever  a  grateful  memory  by  the  part  it  has  played  in 
advancing  human  civilization,  but  towards  which,  w^hen 
that  part  was  over,  no  strong  present  attachment  was 
any  longer  possible.  If  Kome  in  the  fifth  century  had 
been  still  the  Kome  of  former  years,  she  need  have 
feared  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  as  little  as  the 
church  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  feared  a  Martin 
Luther. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard,  too,  not  to  exaggerate 
the  changes  which  followed  the  decline  of  the  imperial 
power.  We  must  bear  it  constantly  in  mind,  not  only 
that  the  barbarians  were  in  no  true  sense  the  destroyers 
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THAP.  I.  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  but  only  the  occasions  of  a 
change  which  would  have  come  about  without  them, 
but  also  that  the  new  order  which  succeeded  was  really 
a  continuation  of  the  old,  and  that  the  chief  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages  had  come  into  existence  already  in 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  Kome  continued  still  to  be 
the  ruler  of  the  western  world,  but  she  ruled  it  under 
another  title,  and  on  terms  which  permitted  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  several  members,  while  they  yet  con- 
stituted a  real  bond  of  union.  The  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Roman  emperors  was  to  pass  away,  but  it  was 
only  to  give  place  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  The  system  of  centralization  that 
had  tended  to  suppress  the  independent  life  of  the 
provinces  came  to  an  end ;  but  the  feudal  system  that 
succeeded  was  essentially  of  Roman  origin ;  and,  suited 
as  it  was  to  the  necessities  of  defensive  warfare,  was 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  any 
one  temporal  centre.  Its  graduated  subdivision  of; 
authority  was  the  natural  and  necessary  complement 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Rome  from  her  former  office,  and 
of  the  consequent  limitation  of  Roman  power  to  the 
care  of  things  spiritual.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  far  the 
Catholic  and  the  feudal  systems  had  come  into  being 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century. 

Catholicism  had  become,  at  this  period,  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  West.  Its  doctrine,  which  had 
been  slowly  elaborated  amid  the  disputes  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  was  received  quietly  in  the  Western.  Questions 
about  the  nature  and  abstract  relations  of  the  Persons 
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in  the  Christian  Trinity  had  few  attractions  for  the  Chap.  i. 
disciples  of  Latin  Christianity.  Their  language  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  express  the  finer  shades  that 
separated  truth  from  error.  They  had  not  inherited, 
as  had  the  successors  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers, 
either  the  terminology  or  the  speculative  habits  which 
could  qualify  them  for  such  discussions.  The  Western 
Church  was  strictly  orthodox ;  but  it  had  taken  little 
part  in  the  development  of  any  of  the  higher  mys- 
teries of  theology.  Its  chief  efforts  had  long  been 
directed  to  establishing  the  system  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  independence  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  The 
separation  of  State  and  Church — of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  authority — was  already  well-nigh  com- 
plete. We  know  little  in  detail  of  the  early  difficulties 
which  must  have  embarrassed  the  attempt  to  create 
such  an  organization  ;  but  we  know  that  they  had 
been  sufficient  to  engage  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
the  best  intellects  and  of  the  noblest  spirits ;  and 
that  the  result  attained  was  indispensable  for  the  due 
action  of  the  Church  upon  the  course  of  mediaeval 
civilization.  We  may  find  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  Catholicism  a  necessary  tendency 
to  advance  the  power  and  influence,  and  therefore  the 
independence,  of-  the  priesthood.  The  sacramental 
theory,  for  example,  and  the  dogmas  which  it  necessi- 
tates and  implies,  would  tend  of  course  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  priest's  character  and  office.  Christianity, 
in  its  Arian  form,  might  have  existed  in  subordination 
to  the  state  ;  but  such  subordination  was  neither  neces- 
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Chap.  I.  sary  nor  possible  to  Catholicism.  Eome  was  now 
recoo-nised  as  the  centre  of  the  Western  Church ;  the 
Roman  bishop  had  become  the  chief  of  Western  Chris- 
tianity. His  ascendancy  had  been  slowly  established 
by  a  series  of  steps,  the  results  of  which  alone  concern 
us ;  but  it  was  established  now  beyond  all  danger  of 
rivalry  or  rebellion.  Beside  the  consideration  which 
he  derived  from  the  personal  and  theological  merits  of 
his  late  predecessors,  he  ruled  by  a  double  title  ;  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  supreme  city  of  the  world. 
The  imperial  court,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  been 
removed  to  Milan,  so  that  all  that  traditional  rever- 
ence which  the  name  of  Rome  inspired,  and  those 
habits  of  obedience  which  the  name  of  Rome  com- 
manded, were  transferred  from  the  emperor  to  the 
bishop,  and  were  gathered  about  and  conduced  to  the 
advancement  of  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Pagan  Rome  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
only  to  yield  up  her  empire  to  the  chief  of  Western 
Christianity. 

There  was  already  spread  throughout  the  provinces 
a  strong  Catholic  organization.  The  older  worship  of 
polytheism  was  not  extinct,  but  it  was  passing  fast 
away.  Its  fate  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  we  may 
regard  the  prevalence  of  orthodox  Christianity  as  now 
thoroughly  established  in  the  West.  All  the  chief 
cities  had  become  the  seats  of  Christian  bishoprics,  each 
bishop  enjoying,  within  his  own  domain,  the  same  kind 
of  consideration  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  enjoyed 
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throughout  Western  Christendom  :   and  a  society  was  Chap.  i. 
thus  formed  which  was  nobly  to  realize,  for  a  time,  the 
highest   aspirations   of  ancient  Greek   philosophy — a 
society   in   the   truest    sense    aristocratic ;    in   which 
power  was  bestowed  as  the  consequence  and  as  the 
reward  of  personal  excellence  ;  and  bestowed,  not  that 
it  might  be  abused  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
holder,  but  only  that  he  might  the  better  consecrate  to 
the  use  of  others  the  faculties  to  which  he  owed  his 
office — only  that  he  might  become,  thereby,  more  truly 
the  servant  of  those  whom  he  governed.     The  separa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power  was  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system. 
The  ideal  polities  of  Greece,  the  hopes  of  sages,  the 
purposes  of  legislators,  the  grand  impossible  designs 
of  state  reformers,  remained,  as  yet,  but  dreams  and 
wishes  of  the  past.     The  perfect  commonwealth  had 
never  yet  existed,  but  its  noblest  features  were  yet  to 
be  realized  in  the  commonwealth  of  "  The  City  of  God." 
It  was  by  this  organization  that  the  function  was  to 
be  performed  of  disciplining  the  powers  of  the  human 
race,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  thence- 
forward to  play  a  leading  part  in  promoting  the  most 
important  interests  of  civilization  and  progress.     The 
temporary  discipline  which  had  been  supplied  by  the 
attachment  and  devotion  of  Komans  to  one  patriotic 
aim,  had  passed  away  with  the  causes  to  which  it 
owed  its  origin.     The  state  could  no  longer  command 
the  self-denying  obedience  of  her  citizens ;  duty  to  the 
state  was  no  longer  a  sufficient  object  and  motive  for 
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cuKP  T  those  sacrifices  of  mere  personal  gratification  which 
were  yet  necessary,  if  the  high  destinies  of  western 
Europe  were  to  be  fulfilled.  Never  before  in  the 
world's  history  had  there  been  so  complete  a  moral 
anarchy ;  never  had  so  vast  an  amount  of  wealth  and 
power  been  so  prostituted  to  the  satisfaction  of  mean 
impulses,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  any  great  and 
noble  end.  It  was  indispensable,  and  therefore  in- 
evitable, that  some  restraint  should  be  found  for  this 
disorder;  and  this  task  of  supplying  an  effectual 
means  of  discipline  fell,  therefore,  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood  to  discharge.  It  was  not  within  their 
means  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  separation  of  the  temporal  from  the 
spiritual  office  had  deprived  the  new  priesthood  of  the 
right  to  command ;  they  had  no  means  now  of  enforc- 
ing their  decrees,  and  were  compelled  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  motives  from  which  men  act,  and,  through 
these,  to  regulate  their  outward  conduct.  We  shall 
see,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  following  cen- 
turies, how  great  were  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  contend,  and  how  effectually,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  enabled  to  fulfil  the  real  duties  of  their 
position,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the 
means  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  resort. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout 
the  empire  were  in  a  state  of  actual  slavery.  Theii* 
condition  had  been  ameliorated  by  the  change  of 
Roman  policy  from  offensive  to  defensive  war.  It 
was  no  longer  possible,  as  it  had  been  under  a  system 
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of  perpetual  conquest,  to  add,  indefinitely,  to  their  Chap,  l 
number  from  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  As  the  supply, 
therefore,  became  exhausted,  their  pecuniary  value, 
of  course,  increased;  and  their  masters  were  im- 
pelled, from  an  enlightened  self-interest,  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  wants,  and  not  to  work  them  to 
death  with  exhausting  labour.  Slave-breeding  had 
taken  the  place  of  slave-catching ;  and  as  the  process 
was  more  troublesome  and  expensive,  so  the  products 
had  acquired  a  higher  value ;  but  their  personal  status 
was  generally  unaltered.  In  town  and  country  alike 
the  labouring  classes,  manufacturing  and  agricultural, 
were  still  slaves. 

The  barbarian  conquests  and  settlements  left  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  main  unaltered.  The 
notion  of  slavery  was  familiar  already  to  the  northern 
tribes  before  they  settled  in  the  empire ;  and  they 
took  the  Koman  system  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
matters,  pretty  much  as  they  found  it,  working  only 
such  changes  as  their  convenience,  rather  than  policy, 
dictated  to  them.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  their  invasions  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  different  countries  in  which 
they  settled.  Some,  by  mere  force,  some  from  the 
pressure  of  want  or  the  inability  to  pay  a  fine,  some 
too  from  a  need  of  the  protection  which  they  would 
receive  from  their  masters,  exchanged  their  liberty  for 
servitude,  and  became  either  the  slaves  of  manufac- 
turers instead  of  free  artisans,  or  serfs  instead  of  free 
landholders.     There  were  many  gradations  established 
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ciiAi.  1.  in  the  rank  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  per- 
sons and  property  of  some  belonged  absolutely  to  theii- 
owner;  others  were  subject  only  to  the  discharge  of 
certain  fixed  payments  or  duties ;  and  between  these 
two  extremes  were  interposed  various  other  conditions 
more  or  less  oppressive,  in  accordance  either  with  the 
custom  of  the  district,  or  with  terms  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  with  their  masters. 

The  extinction  of  slavery  in  Europe  has  been  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  were  naturally  the  first  to  be  emancipated ;  and 
in  their  case  the  process  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  period  of  the  second  French  dynasty, 
i.e.,  between  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century,  but  in  the  country 
the  same  result  was  not  attained  until  a  much  later 
period.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  France,  by  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth;  in  Italy,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth;  in  England,  by  about  the  same  date,  the 
change  of  condition  had  been  generally  efiected.  But,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the  lot  of  the  la- 
bouring population  was  seldom  other  than  slavery.  They 
had  no  place  of  their  own  in  the  constitution  of  society. 
They  took  a  place,  as  it  were, -outside  it,  even  when  they 
had  acquired  their  freedom.  The  old  order  was  not  for 
them,  though  it  was  to  some  degree  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  their  necessities  or  requirements.  The  descend- 
ants of  these  men,  and  the  inheritors  of  their  anomalous 
position,  are  the  industrial  classes  of  modern  Europe. 
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The  feudal  system  was,  at  this  period,  mucli  less  Chap.  l 
fully  developed.  Its  extension  throughout  Western 
Europe  was  not  completely  effected  until  some  centuries 
afterwards.  It  would,  therefore,  be  too  soon  at  present 
to  enter  at  any  length'  on  its  discussion.  It  need  only 
be  remarked,  that  it  was  an  organized  plan  at  once 
of  defensive  warfare  and  internal  government,  which 
arose  spontaneously,  in  the  absence  of  any  central  tem- 
poral power,  as  soon  as  the  barbarians,  settled  down  in 
their  new  territory,  became  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  defending  themselves  against  further  inroads  similar 
to  their  own ;  and  that  the  Eoman  Empire,  before  its 
dissolution,  when  the  central  power  was  weak,  and  the 
need  of  defensive  war  equally  paramount,  does  present 
some  points  of  similarity  to  ih.^  future  constitution  of 
the  West,  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  us  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  feudal  system  was  no  afterthought,  as  it 
were,  of  the  barbarians  who  dismembered  the  empire, 
but  came  necessarily  into  being  under  a  state  of  cir- 
cumstances which  were  essentially  the  same  as  they 
would  have  been  if  no  one  of  the  northern  swarms  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  among  the  nations  of 
the  South.  We  may  find  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
that  system  in  the  condition  of  the  stationary  armies 
that  garrisoned  the  Eoman  frontiers.  They  consisted 
of  old  soldiers  settled  on  lands,  the  property  of  the 
state,  which  they  held  only  on  condition  of  rendering 
military  service,  when  such  service  became  necessary. 
"We  have  clear  evidence,"  says  Mr.  Mayne,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Ancient  Law,  "  that  between  the  great  for- 
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Chap.  I.  tresses  which,  disposed  along  the  line  of  the  Ehine  and 
Danube,  long  secured  the  frontier  of  the  empire  against 
its  barbarian  neighbours,  there  existed  a  succession  of 
strips  of  land,  the  agri  limitrophi,  which  were  occu- 
pied by  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Eoman  army  on  the 
terms  of  an  Emphyteusis," — that  is,  of  an  ownership 
recognised  by  the  law,  but  dependent  on  the  discharge 
of  certain  dues ;  and,  as  such,  always  subordinate  to 
the  rights  and  title  of  the  original  proprietor ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  public  lands,  to  the  rights  and  title  of  the 
state,  from  whom  the  modified  grant  to  the  Emphyteuta 
originated.  The  land  was  held,  therefore,  in  such  cases 
conditionally,  not  absolutely  ;  the  right  of  present  pos- 
session was  subordinate  to  the  performance  of  duties 
upon  which  that  possession  was  based,  and  which  had 
formed  the  terms  of  the  agreement  upon  which  the 
grant  was  made.  "  There  was  a  double  ow^nership," 
says  Mr.  Mayne.  "  The  Eoman  state  was  landlord  of 
the  soil,  but  the  soldiers  cultivated  it  without  disturb- 
ance so  long  as  they  held  themselves  ready  to  be  called 
for  military  service  whenever  the  state  of  the  border 
should  require  it.  In  fact,  a  sort  of  garrison  duty, 
under  a  system  closely  resembling  that  of  the  military 
colonies  on  the  Austro-Turkish  border,  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  quit-rent  which  was  the  service  of  the 
ordinary  Emphyteuta.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  this  was  the  precedent  copied  by  the  barbarian 
monarchs  who  founded  feudalism.  It  had  been  within 
their  view  for  some  hundred  years,  and  many  of  the 
veterans  who  guarded  the  border  were,  it  is  to  be  re- 
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membered,  themselves  of  barbarian  extraction,  who  pro-  Chap.  i. 
bably  spoke  the  Germanic  tongues." 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Eoman  origin  of  the 
feudal  system  is  completed,  when  we  are  told  by  the 
same  high  authority  that  the  personal  relations  which 
it  subsequently  involved  between  lord  and  vassal,  and 
the  various  other  incidents  of  the  tenure,  were  them- 
selves copied  almost  directly  from  another  portion  of 
Roman  law ;  and,  further,  that  the  rules  which  guided 
the  feudal  association  were  too  complex,  and  too  de- 
fined and  settled,  to  be  explicable  on  the  theory  of 
their  barbarian  origin.  "  This  last  consideration*  may 
serve  to  indicate  how  greatly  the  vulgar  opinions 
current  among  us  as  to  the  origin  of  modern  society 
stand  in  need  of  revision.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
irregular  and  various  contour  of  modern  civilisation  is 
due  to  the  exuberant  and  erratic  genius  of  the  Germanic 
races,  and  it  is  often  contrasted  with  the  dull  routine 
of  the  Roman  Empire  :  the  truth  is,  that  the  empire 
bequeathed  to  modern  society  the  legal  conception  to 
which  all  this  irregularity  is  attributable ;  if  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  barbarians  have  one  characteristic 
more  striking  than  another,  it  is  their  extreme  uni- 
formity." The  popular  theory,  which  presents  us  with 
the  picture  of  an  earnest,  vigorous-minded  band  of 
savages,  ahnormis  sapiens,  breaking  down  before  them 
an  effete  civilization  which  had  become  now  an  enemy 
to  future  progress,  and  introducing  in  its  stead  their 
own  customs,  and  evolving  history  by  the  unaided 

*  "Ancient  Law,"  p.  366. 
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Chap.  I.  light  of  their  owii  noble  instincts,  may  continue  to 
serve,  as  hitherto,  the  somewhat  superficial  require- 
ments of  rhetoric ;  but,  as  it  introduces  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  history  a  confusion  and  perplexity  of  which 
the  historian  may  gladly  rid  himself,  and  implies  little 
less  than  an  absolute  and  impossible  break  in  the  unity 
of  the  course  of  human  civilization,  we  need  not  so 
much  regret  its  loss.  We  shall  find  the  true  key  to 
enable  us  to  understand  this  period  of  transitions  and 
changes,  if  we  bear  steadily  in  mind  that  the  barbarians 
destroyed  nothing  which  was  not  already  inevitably 
doomed,  and  created  nothing  of  any  value  which  was 
not  implied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  position  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  empire  must  have  found 
themselves.  A  vast  amount  of  individual  suffering, 
spread  over  a  long  period  of  disorder  and  almost 
anarchy,  and  a  temporary  lawlessness  of  manner  and 
feeling,  the  evil  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  totally 
disappeared — ^these,  and  the  institution  of  the  trial  by 
combat,  are  the  real  contributions  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  barbarians  to  the  formation  of  modern  society. 
The  civilization  must  have  been  very  firmly  based 
which  could  survive  so  rude  a  shock ;  and  that  it  did 
survive  it,  and  has  lasted  until  we  in  the  present  day 
have  enjoyed  its  benefits,  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  our 
gratitude  to  Eome,  and  to  those  from  whom  Eome  had, 
in  her  turn,  inherited  the  labours  of  the  past.  It  may 
suit  well  with  the  spirit  of  modern  anarchy  to  under- 
value such  benefits  as  Koman  organisation  has  conferred, 
and  to  assert  for  itself  an  independence  upon  the  past, 
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as  irrational  as  it  is  immoral ;  but  it  is  the  happier  chap.  i. 
lot  of  the  more  thoughtful  student  to  recognise  that 
the  pages  of  history  contain  the  records  of  one  ordered 
development,  independent  alike  of  caprice  or  accident. 
He  may  attain  the  conviction  that  there  is  something 
indestructible  in  the  forces  by  which  society  is  bound 
together,  which  revolutions,  however  widely  we  extend 
the  term,  are  strong  indeed  to  modify,  but  powerless 
to  destroy;  and  it  is  thus  given  him,  whether  amid 
the  conflicts  which  surround  him,  or  in  reading  the 
stories  of  the  fall  of  past  nations  and  empires,  however 
loudly  the  storms  may  appear  to  roar,  to  hear  always 
"the  deeper  voice  across  the  storm,"  and  to  keep  a 
firm  faith  that  the  course  of  civilization  is  yet  fixed 
and  unaltered ;  for  the  same  spirit  which  guides  him 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  present  will  furnish  his  best 
clue  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  past. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

Roman  territory  attacked  by  the  Barbarians — Invasion  by  Alaric  of  Greece 
and  Italy — Alaric  defeated  by  Stiliclio — Invasions  of  tlie  Vandals — Re- 
newed Invasions  of  Alaric — Rome  plundered  by  the  Visigoths — Innocent 
I. — Growth  of  the  Papal  Power — Spain  ravaged  by  the  Vandals — Britain 
detached  from  the  Empire — Establishment  of  the  Barbarians  as  subjects 
within  the  Empire — Vandal  conquest  of  Africa — Invasion  of  the  West  by 
Attila — Battle  of  Chalons — Death  of  Attila — Venice  founded — The  Van- 
dals of  Africa  invade  Italy  and  plunder  Rome — Reign  of  Majorian — State 
of  the  Roman  armies — Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  elevation 
of  Odoacer — Settlements  and  Religion  of  the  Barbarians, 

The  Eoman  Empire  of  the  united  West  having  ceased 
to  fulfil  the  necessary  functions  of  government,  was 
therefore  destined  to  pass  away,  and  to  be  supplanted 
by  a  new  order,  adapted  better  to  the  new  wants 
of  the  population  of  Western  Europe.  This  change 
was  inevitable,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  destroying 
influence  from  without.  The  organization  and  spread 
of  Catholicism,  and  the  requirements  of  a  system  of  de- 
fensive war,  would  have  sufficed  to  break  up  and  de- 
stroy a  constitution  which  we  must  regard  as  having 
never  been  other  than  provisional. 

It  was  not  permitted,  however,  to  pass  gradually 
away  as  the  need  for  its  existence  became  daily  less. 
It  was  assailed  in  its  decline  by  the  rude  swarms  of 
barbarians  whose  pressure  upon  the  frontiers  had  long 
been  felt  as  a  principal  danger,  and  some  of  whom  had 
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already  been  admitted  within  it,  to  occupy  the  more  Chap.  ii. 
distant  provinces  of  the  North  and  East.  They  had 
long  assailed  the  empire,  but  never  had  their  attacks 
been  so  terrible  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  never  had  there  been  less  means  for 
opposing  an  effectual  resistance.  An  impulse,  com- 
municated through  successive  stages,  from  the  shep- 
herd tribes  of  the  remote  East,  had  reached  at  length 
the  nomad  races  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
Western  Empire.  The  Huns  of  Scythia  had  entered 
Europe,  and  were  forcing  from  their  abodes  the  tribes 
of  Northern  Germany,  and  driving  them  before  them  in 
wild  terror.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  latter 
should  in  their  turn  descend  upon  the  Eoman  territories. 

The  attitude  of  the  Visigoths  was  not  less  threaten- 
ing. Settled  finally  in  Thrace,  as  subjects  under  the 
late  Emperor  Theodosius,  they  had  taken  the  occasion 
of  his  death  to  shake  off  a  rule  which  they  had 
always  hated.  When  they  had  ravaged  the  provinces 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  had  carried 
their  devastation  right  up  to  the  impregnable  towers 
of  Constantinople,  they  had  marched  southward,  under 
their  leader  Alaric  (396),  into  Greece,  still  meeting 
with  no  effectual  opposition.  The  Pass  of  Thermopylae 
was  abandoned  to  them  as  they  advanced.  Athens 
capitulated  without  standing  a  siege,  and  the  Gothic 
host  passed  on  unchecked  into  the  Peloponnese,  carry- 
ing ruin  with  them  to  the  cities  and  provinces,  and,  to 
the  inhabitants,  death  or  slavery. 

There  was  one  man  only  who  appeared  capable  of 
rendering  any  sufficient  help — Stilicho,  to  whom  Theo- 
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Chap.  II.  dosius  had  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  his  young 
sons,  and  who  was  connected  already  by  marriage  with 
the  imperial  family.  His  relations  with  the  Eastern 
Empire  had  hitherto  been  far  from  friendly.  Arcadius 
had  found  another  minister,  and  master,  in  his  father's 
favourite,  Kufinus.  Stilicho  had  lately  been  dis- 
missed with  insult  from  his  dominions,  and  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  palace  had  been  directed,  not  only 
against  his  possible  future  influence,  but  even  against 
his  life.  The  separation  of  the  Roman  world  had 
apparently  been  completed  by  the  hostile  feelings 
which  were  excited  and  encouraged  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  emperors.  The  influence  and  authority 
of  Stilicho  were  confined  to  the  Western  Empire,  where 
his  abilities  were  already  required,  and  where  they 
were  soon  to  find  ample  scope  for  their  exercise. 

But  the  assistance  which  Stilicho  alone  could 
render  was  now  (397)  sought  eagerly  by  the  subjects 
of  Arcadius,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Peloponnese  was 
due  to  his  unaided  eflbrts.  His  troops  were  landed  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  Goths,  thus  cut  ofl* 
from  their  retreat,  were,  after  a  long  series  of  strategic 
movements,  surrounded  in  their  camp,  and  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities  by  the  want  of  food  and  water. 
Their  escape  was  possible  only  through  the  careless 
confidence  of  Stilicho  and  his  soldiers,  who  regarded 
the  victory  as  already  their  own.  Alaric  found  an 
opportunity  to  pierce  the  lines  by  which  his  camp 
was  encircled.  He  led  his  soldiers  northward  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  passed  over  by  water  from  Rhium  to 
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Northern  Greece.  Before  Stiliclio  could  follow  him,  Chap.  ii. 
he  had  already  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  Arcadius.  The  services  of  Stilicho  were  no 
longer  needed.  He  was  dismissed  (398),  and  Alaric 
was  raised  by  the  emperor  to  the  post  of  master- 
general  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  and  was  elected  king  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  chieftains  of  his  own  people. 

The  Visigoths  had  fought  hitherto  at  a  disad- 
vantage, from  their  deficient  supply  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary stores.  Their  king  was  now  enabled  to  furnish 
them  with  all  they  needed.  He  prepared,  therefore, 
to  execute  a  design  he  had  long  cherished.  He  had 
already  plundered  the  defenceless  provinces  of  the 
East.  Constantinople  was  too  strong  for  him  to  hope 
to  succeed  in  taking  it.  He  had  determined  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Western  Empire,  and  had  found 
at  length  the  means  to  carry  out  his  hostile  purpose. 

(400.)  The  fifth  century  commences,  therefore, 
with  the  invasion  of  the  West  by  Alaric.  His  march 
was  slow  and  cautious;  but,  at  the  rumour  of  his 
nearer  approach,  the  Emperor  Honorius  was  prepared 
to  abandon  Milan,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  some  remote 
district  of  Gaul.  At  the  advice,  we  may  almost  say 
at  the  command,  of  Stilicho,  this  shameful  purpose 
was  abandoned,  and  Honorius  remained  in  his  palace, 
while  his  minister  made  every  preparation  possible  to 
resist  the  inroad  of  the  enemy.  An  army  was  hastily 
collected,  partly  from  among  the  barbarians  who  had 
been  incorporated  within  the  empire,  partly  from  the 
legions  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  preserve  the  obe- 
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Chap.  ii.  dience  and  safety  of  the  provinces.  The  levies  were 
made  in  haste,  and  everything  else  was  sacrificed  to 
the  one  object  of  defending  Italy  ;  but  before  Stilicho's 
army  had  assembled  (403)  the  Gothic  king  had  driven 
Honorius  forth  from  Milan,  and  had  formed  the  siege 
of  Asta,  a  small  fortified  town  of  Piedmont,  within 
which  the  Emperor  had  sought  a  shelter.  The  terms 
of  capitulation  had  already  been  proposed,  when  the 
appearance  of  Stilicho  with  the  vanguard  of  his  army 
prevented  the  necessity  of  accepting  them.  The  Goths, 
straitened  on  every  side  by  the  approach  of  the  Koman 
armies,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Asta,  and  entrenched 
their  camp  at  PoUentia,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Turin.  They  were  there  attacked  by 
Stilicho  as  they  were  celebrating  the  Christian  festival 
of  Easter.  Alaric,  though  surprised  and  outnumbered, 
rapidly  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  for  a 
time  resisted  with  success.  The  fight  lasted  long,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  Eomans  appeared  doubtful.  The 
king  of  the  Alani,  Stilicho's  barbarian  auxiliary,  was 
killed,  and  their  cavalry  were  driven  in  disorder  from 
the  field  ;*  but  the  event  of  the  day  was  decided  by 
the  Eoman  infantry.  The  Gothic  camp  was  stormed. 
Alaric,  compelled  to  abandon  the  spoil  and  the  pri- 

*  The  event  of  the  battle  at  PoUentia  is  very  differently  described 
by  the  Gothic  writers,  who  lay  claim  to  a  decisive  victory  ;  and  there 
are  many  circumstances  which  appear  to  confirm  their  statement.  It 
is  diflBcult  to  tell  from  Gibbon's  language  which  version  of  the  story  he 
really  favours,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  events  which  succeeded 
seem  more  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  than  with 
their  victory. 
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soners  whom  he  had  collected  on  his  march,  drew  off  chap.  ti. 
the  remnant  of  his  army.  His  infantry  had  suffered 
severely,  but  his  cavalry  was  unbroken,  and  though  he 
retreated  from  the  field,  he  retreated  only  to  spread 
ruin  through  Tuscany,  and  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
the  now  unguarded  capital.  The  safety  of  Eome  was 
purchased  by  the  wisdom  of  Stilicho.  The  Gothic 
king,  unable  to  resist  the  wishes  of  his  captains,  who 
preferred  to  secure  the  bounty  which  Stilicho  offered, 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  siege,  and  led  his  army 
northwards  across  the  Po.  He  there  attempted,  by  a 
sudden  attack,  to  secure  the  fortress  of  Verona;  but 
Stilicho,  whom  treachery  had  acquainted  with  all  his 
movements,  attacked  him  almost  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat.  Alaric  drew  off 
his  forces,  and,  strongly  intrenched,  prepared  to  resist 
his  assailants  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  permitted, 
however,  to  retire  without  further  molestation.  His 
retreat,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  terminated  the 
first  of  the  invasions  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the 
Visigoths  (403). 

Eome  had  already  been  abandoned  as  the  place  of 
imperial  residence.  Milan  was  unfortified,  and  there- 
fore unsafe  amid  the  dangers  which  now  threatened 
even  the  sacred  person  of  the  Emperor.  Honorius 
determined  to  %.:l  his  abode  at  Eavenna,  a  city  strong 
by  nature,  and  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  art. 
Surrounded  by  impassable  morasses,  and  connected 
vdth  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  causeway,  Ea- 
venna could  ofier  a  safe  defence  against  an  invading 
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Chap.  II.  army ;  and  thither,  accordingly,  Honorius  removed  his 
court  (404). 

It  was  not  long  before  the  empire  was  again  assailed 
by  a  new  enemy,  more  terrible  than  the  hosts  of  Alaric 
(406).  The  barbarian  king  Eadagaisus,  impelled  south- 
ward in  the  course  of  the  migrations  which  were  now 
occurring  beyond  the  limits  of  Eoman  territory,  passed 
the  Upper  Danube  at  the  head  of  the  combined  army 
of  the  Yandals,  Suevi,  and  Burgundians,  and  was  joined 
by  large  numbers  of  the  Goths  and  Alani.  Alaric  and 
his  followers,  though  heretics,  were  at  least  Cln:istians ; 
they  had  become  civilized  in  some  measure  by  a  pro- 
longed residence  within  the  empire,  and  by  frequent 
contact  with  its  inhabitants.  Eadagaisus  and  the  bulk 
of  his  followers  were  pagans,  and  in  the  fullest  sense 
barbarians.  It  was  found  impossible  to  resist  their 
inroad  at  the  frontiers.  Again  the  efforts  of  the  Eo- 
mans  were  concentrated  on  the  defence  of  Italy,  and 
again  did  the  safety  of  the  state  depend  upon  the 
vigorous  action  of  Stilicho.  The  plan  of  defence  was 
the  same  which  had  been  adopted  before.  The  legions 
were  recalled  from  the  provinces,  the  aid  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries  was  again  sought,  and  forced  levies  were 
made  throughout  Italy.  Slaves,  even,  were  offered 
money  and  their  freedom  to  enrol  themselves ;  but  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Stilicho  could  collect  an  army  of  only 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men;  while  the  invading 
swarms  numbered  about  two  hundred  thousand. 

Eadagaisus  overran  without  opposition  the  northern 
districts  of  Italy.     Stilicho  had  not  yet  assembled  his 
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troops,  and  was  too  prudent  to  risk  a  doubtful  battle.  Chap.  ii. 
But  when  the  barbarian  monarcb  with  a  part  of  his 
army  had  formed  the  siege  of  Florence,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  town  by  famine,  Stilicho, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  assumed  the  offensive.  He 
surrounded  the  enemy  with  a  line  of  strong  intrench- 
ments,  and  thus,  having  cut  off  his  supplies,  trusted  to 
subdue  him  by  famine.  Florence  was  relieved,  but, 
from  first  to  last,  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little 
fighting.  Slowly,  but  surely,  hunger  did  the  work  of 
the  sword.  Eadagaisus  and  his  followers,  hemmed  in 
and  unable  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Eoman  lines, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  king  was  beheaded; 
the  soldiers  were  sold  as  slaves ;  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  barbarians  was  still  unconquered.  The  blow  had 
fallen  only  on  those  who  had  sat  down  with  Eada- 
gaisus before  the  walls  of  Florence.  The  others,  turn- 
ing aside  from  Stilicho's  army,  and  from  Italy,  marched 
to  the  north-west,  crossed  the  Ehine,  and  flung  them- 
selves on  the  undefended  provinces  of  Gaul.  The 
dominion  of  Eome  beyond  the  Alps  was  over.  The 
name  and  the  supposed  right  continued  to  survive ;  for 
a  short  time  the  actual  possession  was  restored  on 
sufierance ;  but  the  reality  of  empire  had  ended  with 
the  passage  of  the  Ehine  by  the  survivors  of  Eada- 
gaisus's  army. 

The  history  of  the  "Western  Empire,  for  many  years 
to  come,  will  contain  little  else  than  a  long  series  of 
barbarian  incursions,  often  unopposed,  seldom  opposed 
with  success.     The  most  barbarous  of  the  invading 
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Chap.  II.  swarms  did  not  establish  themselves  for  any  length  of 
time  over  any  considerable  extent  of  territory  in  the 
countries  they  conquered  and  overran.  Their  inroads 
were  accompanied  by  every  circumstance  of  horror 
which  could  arise  from  their  own  undiscriminatinof 
cruelty,  and  from  the  famines  and  pestilences  which 
only  too  surely  followed  in  their  line  of  march  and  of 
plunder.  The  sufferings  they  caused  were  dreadful; 
but  at  least  they  were  short.  The  permanent  settle- 
ments, as  we  shall  see,  were  effected  mostly  by  those  who 
had  already  been  most  influenced  by  contact  with  the 
Romans  and  with  Christianity,  and  whose  rule,  there- 
fore, though  fruitful  in  rapine  and  oppression,  yet 
lacked  in  a  great  degree  those  more  terrible  evils  which 
attended  on  the  course  of  the  pagan  and  savage  hordes 
who  followed  the  standards  of  Radagaisus  and  of 
Attila. 

During  two  years  the  Vandals  and  Burgundians, 
and  the  other  nations  who  accompanied  them  in 
their  passage,  continued  their  ravages  within  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  but  were  as  yet  unable  to  force  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  meanwhile,  Italy  was 
again  invaded  by  Alaric  and  his  Visigoths.  The 
.  Romans  could  not  now  rely  upon  the  aid  of  Stilicho. 
Suspected  by  Honorius,  whose  suspicions  were  care- 
fully suggested  and  fostered  by  those  among  his 
courtiers  who  hated  the  great  minister  for  his  abilities 
and  influence,  alike  beyond  their  own,  Stilicho  had 
suffered  a  treacherous  death  (408)  upon  an  obscure  and 
unproved  charge  of  treason ;  and  the  people  whom  he 
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had  twice  saved  were  taught  to  execrate  his  memory  as  Chap.  it. 
that  of  a  public  enemy.  The  renewed  invasions  of  Alaric 
soon  discovered  their  irreparable  loss. 

Within  the  two  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Stilicho,  Kome  was  three  times  besieged  by  the  Gothic 
armies.  On  the  first  occasion  (409)  the  Eomans, 
blockaded  within  .their  city  walls,  and  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  by  famine,  were  glad  to  purchase  for 
themselves  a  temporary  peace  at  the  cost  of  such  ran- 
som as  it  pleased  Alaric  to  exact.  The  Emperor,  safe 
within  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  could  still  venture 
to  defy  the  Gothic  arms ;  until  Alaric,  provoked  at  his 
insolence,  a  second  time  formed  the  siege  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  was  admitted  within  its  walls ;  and  there,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Roman  people,  set  up  on  the  throne 
of  the  West  a  rival  to  the  unwarlike  and  unworthy 
Honorius.  The  position  of  Honorius  was  desperate, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  courtiers,  who  began 
now  to  transfer  their  interested  allegiance  to  his  rival. 
But  this  creature  of  the  Goths,  attempting  to  exercise 
a  power  independent  of  the  will  that  set  him  up,  and 
which  maintained  him  on  the  throne,  was  stripped 
publicly  of  the  insignia  of  his  office ;  and  Alaric,  pro- 
fessing himself  the  friend  of  the  Empire,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Honorius,  and  appeared  willing  to  conclude 
a  lasting  peace.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  again 
made  a  peace  impossible.  Alaric,  who  had  advanced 
now  within  a  few  miles  of  Ravenna,  outraged  and  in- 
sulted, determined  no  longer  to  restrain  his  soldiers 
from  the  rich  prize  that  lay  before  them  in  the  capital, 
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Chap.  II.  aiid  (410)  led  them  back  again  to  the  third  siege  of 
Kome.  Preparations  were  made  to  resist  him,  but 
treason  from  within  the  city  soon  rendered  defence 
impossible.  One  of  the  gates  was  opened  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  the  Goths,  without  a  struggle,  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls.  The  city  was  given  up  to  the 
soldiers  for  plunder.  Human  life  was  to  be  respected, 
and  the  churches  were  to  be  spared  amid  the  general 
ruin,  for  Alaric  and  the  bulk  of  his  army  were  Chris- 
tians ;  but  nothing  else  was  held  sacred.  For  six  days 
the  Goths  and  their  allies  (for  Alaric  had  collected 
during  his  march  through  Italy  a  vast  number  of  slaves 
and  refugees  who  crowded  willingly  to  his  standard) 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  sack.  The  city  was  then 
fired,  and  Alaric  led  his  army  southward,  through  new 
scenes  of  plunder,  intending  to  cross  the  sea  and  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  Innocent  I.,  had  been  absent 
from  the  city  during  its  third  siege  by  the  Visigoths. 
He  had  left  it,  the  centre  indeed  of  nascent  Catholicism, 
but  the  centre,  too,  of  what  strength  yet  remained  to 
the  ancient  Roman  Polytheism.  But,  during  the 
Bishop's  absence,  the  destroying  fire  of  the  Gothic 
hosts  had  been  kindled, — their  heavy  hand  had  been 
laid  on  all  that  was  highest,  and  noblest,  and  wealthiest 
within  the  walls,  no  longer  impregnable ;  and  the  de- 
struction, vast  as  it  was,  had  not  been  quite  indiscri- 
minate. The  temples  of  the  old  gods  had  perished ; 
the  old  patrician  families,  to  whose  pride  and  self- 
indulgence  the  origin,  the  position,  and  the  commands 
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of  the  new  faith  were  alike  distasteful,  had  past  away,  Chap.  ii. 
together  with  the  shrine  of  their  worships.  Impover- 
ished, fugitive,  or  enslaved  (for  such  was  the  fate  of  the 
greater  number  of  them),  they  might  continue  to  despise 
and  to  hate  the  creed  to  which  they  ascribed  their  coun- 
try's misery ;  but  their  hate  had  no  power  now  to  injure, 
and  their  contempt  admitted  of  a  very  easy  retort. 
Pagan  Eome  had  perished  in  ruins ;  pagan  worshippers 
had  been  swept  away ;  pagan  traditions  had  been  rudely 
broken  through.  Innocent  returned  to  the  government 
of  a  Christian  city ;  to  a  fulness  of  majesty  and  power 
which  there  was  no  enemy  now  to  dispute  or  share  ; 
to  the  rule  over  Christian  Kome,  the  supremacy  over  a 
Christian  world. 

Such  may  well  have  been  his  feelings  and  anticipa- 
tions when  he  came  back  from  a  fruitless  embassy  to 
Eavenna,  to  find  that  the  blow  which  he  would  have 
averted  had  already  fallen,  and  that  the  fierceness  of 
man  had  turned  to  the  praise  of  the  Christian's  God. 
Paganism  had  been  flung  down  by  the  storm,  for  it 
had  its  root  only  in  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  its 
chief  supporters,  in  the  pomp  of  wealth,  in  the  license 
of  unrestrained  indulgence.  Fitted  only  to  gild  a 
summers  calm  of  ease  and  luxury,  woven  deeply  in 
with  traditions  which  were  now  interrupted,  and  with 
a  policy  which  had  now  become  impossible,  it  could 
maintain  its  place  no  longer  before  the  deeper  con- 
victions and  higher  moral  standard  of  Christianity, 
^nnocent  was  still  only  Bishop  of  Eome ;  but  the  pro- 
spect of  unbounded  power  in  the  future  had  already 
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Chap.  IT.  opened  itself  before  him.  Honorius  at  Kavenna  might 
still  possess  the  barren  title  of  Emperor ;  but  his  sceptre 
was  passing  from  him,  his  subjects  were  rebellious,  his 
teri'itories  invaded,  himself  almost  a  prisoner.  The 
Empire  of  the  West  had  become  a  name  devoid  of 
meaning.  The  inheritance  of  the  future  was  with  the 
Catholic  Church — its  guidance  was  with  the  Roman 
Pontiff. 

(409.)  About  ten  months  before  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Visigoths,  the  Spanish  provinces  had  been 
entered  from  Gaul  by  the  Vandals,  etc.,  and  had 
yielded  almost  without  a  blow  to  the  invaders.  The 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  were  neglected  or  betrayed  by 
the  barbarian  mercenaries  to  whom  their  defence  had 
been  entrusted;  the  legions  of  Honorious  had  been 
withdrawn  for  the  defence  of  Italy ;  and  Spain,  rich, 
fertile,  and  hitherto  undisturbed,  became  the  splendid 
prey  of  the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless  of  the  invading 
hordes  that  were  desolating  the  Western  Empire. 

(409.)  It  was  in  the  same  year,  too,  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Britain  were  severed  finally  from  Rome. 
Two  years  before,  the  legions  stationed  in  Britain  had 
revolted  against  Honorius,  had  invested  one  of  their 
comrades  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  had  set  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  the  Emperor  at  Ravenna,  and  as  titular 
ruler  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  which 
were  successively  invaded  and  reduced.  But  the  many 
complications  that  occurred  during  the  rapid  dismem- 
berment of  the  West,  render  it  impossible  to  follow 
here,  in  detail,  the  fortunes  of  the  various  invaders  and 
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adventurers,  who,  from  without  and  from  within,  con-  Chap.  11. 
tributed  to  the  final  ruin.  It  may  be  enough  to  state 
that  Eoman  Britain,  attacked,  as  the  rest  of  the  empire 
now  was,  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  defended 
no  longer  by  Eoman  arms,  determined  (409)  to  separate 
itself  from  the  empire  and  undertake  its  own  defence. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  Honorius  to  compel  the  un- 
willing obedience  of  an  already  abandoned  province. 
Britain  for  forty  years  maintained  its  independent 
position.  It  was  governed  partly  by  its  municipal 
towns,  created  during  the  Eoman  dominion,  and  whose 
authority  extended  over  their  several  adjacent  districts ; 
and  partly  by  the  great  nobles,  the  descendants  or 
representatives  of  the  ancient  British  princes ;  while 
its  unity,  endangered  by  the  quarrels  and  usurpations 
of  the  aristocracy,  was  preserved  by  common  interest, 
and  by  the  profession  of  a  common  faith.  Britain, 
therefore,  fully  Catholic,  and  forced  by  circumstances 
to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  defensive  war,  was  pre- 
pared to  foUow  the  order  of  Western  civilisation,  until 
the  face  of  things  was  altered,  and  the  whole  course  of 
its  future  history  disturbed,  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Saxon  barbarians. 

When  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Eome,  he  led  them  southwards,  still  plun- 
dering as  they  went,  to  the  extreme  point  of  Italy, 
and  attempted  to  cross  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  con- 
tinue his  ravages  in  Sicily.  But  his  transport-ships 
vvere  dispersed  or  wrecked  by  a  sudden  storm ;  his 
own  death  followed  very  shortly,  and  his  brother-in- 
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Chap.  II.  kw  and  successor,  Ataulphus,  determined  to  adopt  a 
new  policy,  and  to  seek  seriously  an  alliance  with  the 
Eoman  Emperor.  As  the  ally  (412)  of  Honorius,  he 
established  himself  in  south-western  Gaul,  driving 
before  him  either  the  barbarians  who  were  yet  infest- 
ing the  country,  or  the  soldiers  who  had  crossed  over 
from  Britain,  and  had  established  over  Gaul  and  Spain 
an  authority  openly  adverse  to  Honorius.  The  vic- 
torious Goths  then  (414)  passed  into  Spain,  and  there 
exterminated  or  subdued  vast  numbers  of  the  Scythian 
and  German  hordes  who  five  years  before  had  occupied 
the  country.  Ataulphus  died  before  the  work  of  con- 
quest had  been  completed ;  but  his  successors  pursued, 
though  with  some  vacillation,  the  same  course  of  policy. 
Spain  was  restored  to  the  empire,  but  it  was  held  by  a 
precarious  tenure,  with  an  authority  detested  by  the 
natives,  and  continually  defied  by  the  remaining  forces 
of  the  barbarians. 

(419.)  The  permanent  and  recognised  establish- 
ment of  the  barbarians  in  Gaul  dates  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius.  The  Visigoths  were 
settled  in  the  south-west,  and  their  district,  fixed  ori- 
ginally between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  was  sub- 
sequently enlarged  by  further  gift  and  by  conquest. 
The  title  of  the  Burgundians  to  their  possessions  in 
the  Upper  Germany  was  allowed  also  by  Honorius. 
A  power  independent  of  the  empire  was  established  by 
the  natives  of  Brittany,  while  the  Franks  pressed  gradu- 
ally onward  from  their  seats  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  entire  dis- 
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trict  of  the  Netherlands.  The  rest  of  Gaul  belonged  Chap.  ii. 
still  to  the  empire,  but  the  Romans  could  retain  little 
beyond  the  barren  and  uncertain  title  of  sovereignty. 
But  in  those  districts,  the  possession  of  which  the 
Emperor  had  consented  to  resign,  the  old  inhabitants 
were  left  unprotected  from  the  violence  of  the  new 
occupiers.  They  were  compelled  at  their  bidding  to 
relinquish  their  lands  and  property ;  and  became,  in 
many  instances,  not  the  subjects  only,  but  the  slaves, 
of  their  new  masters.  The  great  name  of  Rome  was 
still  held  in  reverence  by  the  barbarians.  Titles  of 
honour,  and  office,  conferred  with  the  imperial  sanction, 
were  solicited  and  accepted  by  them  with  strange 
eagerness ;  and,  though  the  conquerors  lived  under 
their  own  laws  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  it 
was  by  Roman  law  and  Roman  magistrates  that  the 
provincials  were  still  governed.  Gaul  was  still,  there- 
fore, in  name,  a  portion  of  the  imperial  dominions.  Its 
new  possessors  were  the  friends  and  allies,  and  not  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  barbarian  subject  was 
greater  than  his  Roman  lord ;  and  his  friendship  and 
alliance  were  easily  converted,  by  the  lust  of  rapine  or 
ambition,  into  a  more  undisguised,  but  a  scarcely  more 
real  hostility.  The  period  of  transition  had  commenced, 
but  it  was  not  yet  completed.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  falling,  but  it  was  not  quite  in  ruins ;  while  its 
barbarian  subjects  and  conquerors,  as  yet  either  pagans 
or  Arians,  were  to  be  displaced  by  new  invasions,  or 
brought  into  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
Catholic.      We  shall   fail   to   understand   the   period 
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Chap.  II.  unless  we  can  interpret  its  meaning  by  the  aid  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe.  We  must  abstract  our 
attention  from  the  details  of  invasions  and  conquests, 
from  the  fortunes  and  sufferings  alike  of  nations  and 
individuals.  The  forced  aggregation,  which  Eome  had 
eflfected  and  maintained,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
establishment  of  smaller  independent  powers,  united 
with  one  another,  not  by  arms,  but  by  persuasion ;  not 
as  subject  to  one  empire,  but  as  members  of  one  Church. 
The  invasions  of  the  barbarians  were  one  among  the 
many  causes  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about ; 
and,  in  a  scheme  of  universal  history,  they  need  possess 
for  us  no  other  interest. 

In  Spain  the  empire  of  Eome  was  still  upheld  after 
the  successful  invasion  of  the  Visigoths ;  but  its  tenure 
was  precarious,  and  was  unsupported  by  any  sufficient 
military  force.  The  remaining  tribes  of  barbarians,  the 
Vandals  and  Suevi,  who  had  been  shut  up  for  a  time 
within  the  mountain-district  of  Galicia,  maintained  a 
constant  war  among  themselves;  until  the  Vandals, 
superior  in  arms,  turned  again  to  attack  the  Eomans, 
and  overran  the  southern  provinces,  making  themselves 
masters  of  several  seaport-towns,  and  of  a  navy  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  carry  their  ravages  beyond  the 
Spanish  territories.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
south  of  Spain  lay  the  Eoman  possessions  in  Africa, 
the  great  granaries  of  the  West,  upon  which  Italy,  after 
the  decline  of  her  native  agriculture,  depended  almost 
entirely  for  her  regular  supplies  of  corn.  A  blow 
struck  at  Africa  told  with  fearful  effect  upon  Eom^ 
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and  Italy.  The  trade  with  Africa  was  essential  to  Chap.  ii. 
Rome,  not  for  luxuries  alone,  but  for  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  hitherto,  in  spite  of  a  series  of  revolts 
which  seemed  from  time  to  time  to  threaten  the  Roman 
dominion,  the  possession  of  Africa  had  been  steadily 
maintained.  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  for  Rome  that 
Count  Boniface,  exasperated  by  an  unjust  suspicion  of 
treason,  and  thus  compelled  to  revolt  against  an  empire 
which  it  was  his  wish  to  be  permitted  still  to  serve, 
invited  over  the  forces  of  the  Vandals,  and  took  the 
first  steps  towards  the  extinction  of  the  empire  in 
Africa.  The  mistake,  or  rather  the  treachery,  to  which 
the  disgrace  of  Boniface  had  been  due,  was  soon  fully 
explained,  but  it  was  already  too  late  for  him  to  repair 
the  consequences  of  his  fatal  action.  The  Vandal  army 
had  crossed  into  Africa  (429),  carrying  with  them  the 
same  desolation  which  they  had  spread  over  Gaul  and 
Spain.  In  the  next  year  they  had  formed  the  siege  of 
Hippo  (430),  one  of  the  very  few  towns  that  had  not 
submitted  to  them  at  the  first  summons.  Its  resist- 
ance was  protracted  for  some  months,  but  in  vain. 
Hippo  yielded ;  and  it  was  owing  only  to  the  delays 
caused  by  their  own  internal  discords,  and  to  the 
almost  total  want  of  discipline  that  prevailed  in  the 
barbarian  army,  that  the  Roman  power  in  Africa  was 
not  at  once  extinguished.  Nine  years  elapsed  before 
Carthage  was  besieged  and  fell  (439),  and  before  the 
Vandal  standards  were  carried  over  the  seven  provinces 
0^  Africa.  Then,  with  their  possessions  bounded  only 
by  deserts,  or  by  savage  tribes  undeserving  their  atten- 
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Chap.  II.  tion  as  conquerors,  they  became  dependent  on  their 
navy  to  carry  them  to  new  fields  of  conquest  and 
pillage ;  and  established  a  maritime  power  as  terrible 
to  Western  Em^ope  as  the  vast  armies  which  had  de- 
solated the  interior  of  the  continent.  It  is  quite  lately 
that  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  have  ceased  to  be 
famous  as  the  nest  of  pirates.  Suitable  alike  from  its 
natural  defences,  and  from  its  nearness  to  the  richest 
districts  of  Europe,  Africa,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
was  a  name  as  terrible  to  the  West  as  it  became  after- 
wards, when  the  commerce  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
supplied  a  sufficient  inducement  and  reward  for  the 
revival  of  a  pirate  kingdom.  The  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  subjects  of  both  empires  would  have  united 
the  East  and  West  against  their  common  enemy ;  but 
their  attention  was  turned  away,  and  their  efforts  frus- 
trated, by  the  sudden  descent  of  a  fresh  swarm  of  bar- 
barians, more  numerous  and  more  formidable  than 
thek  predecessors.  The  combined  hosts  which  had 
followed  Eadagaisus  into  Italy  had  been  hitherto  the 
most  savage  foes  that  had  assaulted  either  empire ;  but 
their  attacks  had  been  less  dreaded,  their  appearance 
and  manner  of  warfare  had  seemed  less  terrible,  than 
those  of  the  Huns  and  their  king  Attila. 

The  pressure  of  these  Scythian  nomads  from  the 
East  had  already  precipitated  various  tribes  upon  the 
territories  of  the  empire.  The  Huns  themselves  fol- 
lowed. Attila,  theii-  king,  had  consolidated  a  vast 
empire  over  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  It  extended 
over  Eastern  Germany  as  well  as  Scythia ;  the  Eastern 
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Goths  and  Germans,  no  less  than  the  Scythians,  were  Chap.  ii. 
forced  to  own  his  authority  and  to  follow  his  standard. 
The  Eastern  world  had  long  lain  open  to  the  Scythian 
inroads.  They  had  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Constantinople.  The  Emperor  had  con- 
sented to  pay  them  a  tribute,  the  amount  of  which 
was  continually  augmented  to  meet  their  fresh  de- 
mands; until  Attila,  invited  by  a  faction  among  the 
Western  Franks,  and  wishing  to  render  the  most  effec- 
tual aid  to  the  Vandals,  his  allies,  gathered  his  forces 
together  for  the  invasion  of  the  Western  Empire  (450). 

The  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  joined  by  a 
portion  of  the  Franks,  formed  the  body  of  the  invading 
host.  Their  numbers  were  enormous.  Gaul,  which 
was  the  point  of  their  attack,  had  no  means  ready  for 
resisting  them  (451).  They  advanced  almost  unop- 
posed. One  city  after  another  was  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed, and  their  inhabitants  involved  in  one  common 
massacre.  The  progress  of  the  Huns  was  first  checked, 
and  their  assault  baffled,  by  the  skill  and  courage 
which  were  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Orleans. 

But  Aetius,  the  Eoman  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  had  not 
been  idle  in  the  presence  of  so  fearful  a  danger.  The 
Romans  and  Visigoths  had  now  one  interest ;  and  yet 
Aetius  had  well-nigh  exhausted  his  arts  of  persuasion 
before  he  could  prevail  on  the  barbarians  to  unite  their 
forces  with  the  Romans.  They  were  distrustful  of  the 
proposed  alliance.  They  would  await  the  enemy,  they 
said,  within  their  own  domains.  This  resolution,  fatal 
to  both,  was  overcome  by  the  address  of  Aetius.     The 
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Chap.  II.  Franks,  too,  joined  themselves  with  the  confederates— 
that  division  of  them,  at  least,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  faction  that  had  invited  Attila.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  other  nations  of  Western  Germany, 
who  were  equally  threatened  by  the  Scythian  inroad, 
and  the  combined  troops  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Orleans. 

The  necessary  aid  was  not  given  too  soon.  The 
suburbs  were  already  occupied  by  the  Huns.  It  was 
a  question  of  hours  whether  Aetius  would  be  in  time 
to  save  the  city.  Attila  drew  off  his  army  as  Aetius 
approached.  He  retreated  eastward,  and  formed  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  plains  that  surround  Chalons. 
The  combat  that  ensued  was  fiercely  contested.  The 
event  was  long  doubtful;  but  when  night  closed  in, 
the  Huns  were  in  full  retreat.  Gaul  was  saved,  but 
Attila's  power  was  still  unbroken.  He  turned  next 
year  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  (452).  The  defence  of 
Aquileia  for  a  time  stayed  his  progress;  but  when 
Aquileia  had  fallen,  the  whole  peninsula  lay  unpro- 
tected before  him.  The  reigning  emperor,  Valentinian 
III.  (Honorius  had  died  in  423),  retired  from  Eavenna 
to  Rome ;  and  thither,  too,  Attila  directed  his  march. 
He  was  met  on  his  way  by  a  deputation  from  the 
capital.  Persuasion  was  to  be  tried  as  a  last  means  to 
turn  aside  the  course  of  the  invader ;  and  the  danger- 
ous mission  was  entrusted  to  two  of  the  noblest  Romans 
and  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Leo.  They  were  courteously 
received.  Attila  had  solid  reasons  to  urge  him  to 
comply  with  their  desires.    He  consented  to  spare  Italy, 
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but  insisted  on  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Honoria,  the  Chap,  il 
Emperor  s  sister,  with  an  enormous  dowry  or  tribute ; 
and  in  some  degree,  too,  he  was  influenced  by  super- 
stitious terrors,  and  by  an  awe  for  the  sacred  majesty 
of  Kome.  He  remembered  the  sudden  death  of  Alaric. 
He  respected  the  venerable  person  of  the  Eoman  Bishop. 
The  capital  was  saved.  Attila,  stopping  himself  in 
the  full  career  of  victory,  drew  off"  his  troops  from  Italy, 
but  threatened  to  take  a  revenge  more  fearful  than 
ever,  if  the  bride  for  whom  he  had  stipulated  were 
denied  to  him.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Attila 
died  (453).  His  kingdom,  bound  together  chiefly  by 
his  own  personal  authority,  was  broken  up  by  his  death. 
His  subjects  either  resumed  their  former  independence, 
or  were  lost  insensibly  among  the  nations  which  their 
former  monarch  had  subdued ;  and  the  greatest  danger 
that  had  seemed  to  threaten  the  civilization  of  Europe 
passed  away  amid  the  confusion  of  a  disputed  and 
divided  inheritance,  and  the  insubordination  of  kings 
and  chiefs  whose  unwilling  obedience  was  no  longer 
compelled  by  fear. 

The  foundation  of  Venice  dates  from  the  occupation 
of  Northern  Italy  by  Attila.  From  Aquileia,  from 
Padua,  and  from  the  many  other  towns  which  his 
soldiers  pillaged,  a  swarm  of  fugitives  came  forth,  and 
sought  shelter  among  the  little  islands  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  shallow  seas  were  their 
best  protection  against  assaults  by  land  or  water.  They 
were  soon  compelled  by  their  position  to  adopt  a  trading 
life.     They  became,  with  a  fleet  continually  on  the 
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Chap.  II.  increase,  the  centre  of  the  local  commerce ;  and  there, 
amid  the  labours  and  poverty  which  it  was  their  first 
lot  to  suflfer,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  that  vast 
maritime  republic  whose  subsequent  fame  and  power 
contrast  so  markedly  with  the  obscurity  of  its  humble 
origin.  A  colony  of  refugees  looking  only  for  a  hidino-- 
place,  preserved  from  destruction  chiefly  because  they 
were  concealed  from  notice ;  fishermen  gaining  a  doubt- 
ful living  by  their  nets ;  and  petty  traders  compelled 
to  seek  abroad  the  first  necessaries  of  life — such  were 
the  founders  of  the  most  splendid  city  of  the  most 
splendid  period  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

So  degraded,  now,  was  the  condition  of  the  empire 
that  it  could  find  no  place  for  its  ablest  and  greatest 
men.  Its  best  servants  became  almost  necessarily  the 
victims  of  jealousy  or  fear.  The  same  eminence  was 
fatal  to  Aetius  which  had  been  fatal  before  to  Stilicho. 
He  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Valentinian.  This 
crime,  and  an  outrage  committed  on  the  wife  of  a  noble 
senator,  Petronius  Maximus,  led  directly  to  the  Em- 
peror s  ruin.  He  was  himself  stabbed  by  some  friends 
of  the  murdered  Aetius  (455) ;  and  so  ended  a  reign, 
which  had  been  disgraced  by  private  vices,  and  by  a 
public  administration  at  once  weak  and  tyrannical. 
With  Valentinian's  death  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Theodosius  was  over.  It  can  serve  no  purpose  to  re- 
member the  several  names  and  acts  of  his  incapable  or 
unfortunate  successors,  who  were  set  up  or  deposed  at 
the  will  of  Eicimer,  chief  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries, 
who  had  long  formed  the  bulk  of  the  armies  of  Italy. 
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The  brief  history  that  yet  remains  of  the  Western  Em-  chap.  ii. 
pu-e  contains  little  but  a  record  of  increasing  troubles, 
until  the  hour  when  the  throne  of  the  West  was  occu- 
pied by  a  barbarian  monarch,  and  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  Eome  finally  extinguished. 

After  Yalentinians  death  the  senator  Maximus 
was  unanimously  named  as  Emperor  (455).  His  own 
wife  was  now  dead,  and  he  compelled  Eudoxia,  the 
widow  of  Valentinian,  to  share  the  throne,  which  he 
held  on  an  uncertain  and,  as  the  event  proved,  on  a 
brief  tenure.  It  was  impossible  for  Eudoxia  to  pardon 
the  evil  which  Maximus  had  wrought  for  her  and  for 
her  house.  Eesentful  already  at  the  constraint  to 
which  she  was  compelled  to  submit,  she  learned  from 
Maximus  himself  that  he  had  been  the  contriver  of  her 
husband's  murder.  She  then  put  aside  every  other 
thought  for  the  single  purpose  of  revenge;  and,  de- 
spairing of  obtaining  it  by  any  other  means,  she  invited 
the  approach  of  the  Vandal  king,  Genseric.  It  was  not 
a  light  matter  that  she  did  so.  Her  invitation  could 
give,  indeed,  no  promise  of  material  aid,  but  it  supplied 
Genseric  with  an  excuse,  if  he  needed  one,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  new  and  untried  regions  for  invasion 
and  pillage.  The  first  news  that  the  Vandals  had 
landed  raised  a  tumult  in  Eome  which  cost  Maximus 
his  life.  But  though  Eudoxia's  wrongs  were  thus 
already  revenged,  her  champion,  Genseric,  advanced 
none  the  less  to  his  real  object,  the  plunder  of  the 
capital.  Again  did  Leo  attempt  to  avert  the  course  of 
the  barbarians ;  but  the  prize  was  too  tempting,  and 
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Chap.  IT.  lay  too  easily  within  the  invader's  grasp.     He  couli 
succeed  only  so  far  as  in  some  degree  to  diminish  tl 
evils  that  followed.     The  Vandals  pressed  on  to  Eom^ 
and  continued  for  fourteen  days  its  undisputed  mastei 
But  we  need  attempt  no  description  of  those  scenes 
horror  that  recur,  it  would  seem  of  course,  wheneve 
such  occasions  as  these  furnish  a  safe  opportunity  fg 
lust  and  avarice.    The  Vandals  carried  back  with  thei 
to  Africa  many  thousand  Koman  captives,  and  all  tl 
wealth  which  they  had  been  able  to  stow  on  bof 
their  vessels.     Among  the  captives  was  the  Empres" 
herself ;  among  the  spoils  were  the  statues  of  the  pagan 
gods,  and  the  holy  vessels  which  Titus  had   carried 
from  Jerusalem.     Kome  was  left  more  completely  dis- 
organized than  ever,  her  pride  more  humbled,  her  pro- 
sperity more  reduced.     The  last  outward  signs  of  her 
old  religion  had  disappeared.     There  were  but  two 
institutions  that  had  strength  sufficient  to  tide  over 
the  general  ruin.     A  new  Emperor  succeeded  to  the 
station  which  the  death  of  Maximus  had  left  empty ; 
for,  amid  all  changes  of  persons,  the  empire  still  sur- 
vived.    In    obedience  to  the  antecedents  of   Kome's 
history,  it  was  as  yet  the  only  form  which  the  temporal 
power   could   assume    as   a   protection    against    total 
anarchy.     And  the  Catholic  Church  survived  too — her 
growing  might  deriving  only  new  aid  from  a  desolation 
which  had  left  her  the  more  openly  without  a  sub- 
stitute, and  without  a  rival. 

The  imperial  throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mus, was  filled  by  Avitus,  a  native  of  Gaul  (455).    He 
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was  first  saluted  Emperor  by  the  Visigoths,  and  their  chap.  ii. 
choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Eoman  senate  and  people. 
His  dethronement  in  the  following  year  made  way 
for  the  elevation  of  Majorian  (457),  the  last  Emperor 
whose  virtues  and  energy  were  worthy  of  the  more 
splendid  days  of  Rome's  dominion.  He  introduced  re- 
forms, particularly  in  the  financial  relations  of  Rome 
with  the  provinces,  such  as  might  have  sufficed,  had 
they  been  commenced  sooner  and  regularly  carried  out, 
if  not  to  have  preserved  the  unity  of  the  empire,  at 
least  to  have  mitigated  the  terrible  evils  which  resulted 
from  its  violent  dismemberment.  He  endeavoured,  too, 
to  carry  out  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  The  most  press- 
ing danger  was  from  the  Vandal  kingdom,  and  against 
this  his  chief  endeavours  were  directed.  Shortly  after 
his  accession,  he  met  and  defeated  a  party  of  Vandals 
who  had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  had 
commenced  the  plunder  of  Campania, — a  slight  suc- 
cess, but  at  once  a  prelude  and  a  promise  of  wider  and 
more  systematic  efibrts.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  monarchy,  and  the  re- 
covery to  the  empire  of  the  lost  provinces  of  Africa. 
With  this  purpose  before  him,  he  set  himself  in  earnest 
to  the  formation  of  a  vast  and  irresistible  fleet.  For 
three  years,  no  efforts  were  spared  ;  Gaul  and  Italy 
alike  contributed  ships  and  men  and  money.  The 
resources  of  the  empire  had  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
by  the  time  that  the  preparations  were  completed,  and 
three  hundred  galleys  had  been  collected  in  the  bay  of 

Carthagena. 

F 
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Chap.  II.  The  Vandal  king  had,  meantime,  been  well  in- 
formed of  Majorians  hostile  project.  Dreading  so 
formidable  an  attack,  he  had  applied  continually  for 
peace,  but  his  applications  had  been  made  in  vain. 
The  Emperor  s  purpose  was  fixed  upon  the  conquest  and 
restoration  of  Africa.  Genseric  determined,  therefore, 
not  to  wait  for  an  invasion  which  he  was  ill-prepared 
to  resist.  The  Eoman  ships  were  lying  in  the  Bay  of 
Carthagena,  as  yet  unmanned  and  unguarded;  and  there 
the  Vandals  attacked  them.  The  surprise  was  complete. 
The  work  was  soon  done.  The  entire  navy  was  cap- 
tured or  destroyed,  and  Majorian's  immense  prepara- 
tions brought  to  nothing.  This  great  disaster  was  fatal 
in  its  results  to  the  Emperor.  His  wide  reforms  had 
exposed  him  already  to  the  resentment  of  many  classes 
of  his  subjects  ;  his  ill-success  exposed  him,  however 
unjustly,  to  their  contempt.  He  was  unable  to  quell  a 
revolt  which  broke  out  among  his  barbarian  soldiers ; 
and  his  compulsory  abdication  was  followed  five  days 
afterwards  by  his  death  (461). 

Majorian  had  no  worthy  successor.  The  reality  of 
power  had  been  long  vested  in  an  army,  composed  in 
an  increasing  measure  of  troops  of  barbarian  origin,  and 
owing  the  first  obedience  to  their  own  leaders.  As 
they  grew  more  and  more  conscious  of  their  strength, 
so  they  became  more  independent  of  the  Eoman  Civil 
Government.  They  had  before  them  the  examples  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  and  Africa.  Their  own  position  was 
already  not  unlike  that  of  the  conquering  Visigoths. 
The  empire  in  Italy  was  passing  into  the  hands  of 
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barbarians,  as  it  had  passed  already  in  the  provinces.  Chap.  ii. 
One  step  further  alone  remained  to  be  taken.  The 
name  of  the  empire  still  subsisted.  The  barren  sceptre 
of  the  West  was  still  held  by  a  Eoman.  But  after  a 
short  interval,  comprising  the  reigns  of  several  Emperors, 
who  were  set  up  or  deposed  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  a 
foreign  soldiery,  the  title  of  Emperor  was  itself  to  pass 
away,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  be  possessed  openly 
by  a  barbarian.  This  easy  transition  was  efiected  at 
the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  last  of  the  a.d.  476. 
Western  Emperors.  Odoacer  the  Herulian,  chief  of  the 
barbarian  armies  in  Italy,  was  the  first  barbarian  mon- 
arch. His  soldiers,  composed  of  many  nations,  and 
united  only  by  the  accidents  of  military  service,  were 
placed  at  once  in  the  same  position  which  the  Visigoths 
had  seized  for  themselves  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  They 
claimed  and  received  large  settlements  of  land,  as  in  a 
conquered  country :  the  wealthy  senators,  in  particular, 
sufiered  from  their  pardonable  rapacity;  but  Roman 
law  was  generally  preserved,  and  the  civil  administra- 
tion conducted  by  the  usual  officers.  The  change, 
therefore,  was  in  itself  a  slight  one;  but  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians  respected  Odoacer  s  kingdom,  and 
Italy  was  delivered  for  a  time  from  the  curse  of  foreign 
invasion,  at  the  price  of  having  an  army  quartered 
permanently  upon  some  of  her  wealthiest  inhabitants. 
If  ever  an  abuse  of  the  rights  of  property  could  be 
construed  into  a  reason  for  its  forfeiture,  the  senators, 
who  were  thus  compelled  to  pay  for  the  safety  of  the 
rest,  had  deserved  the  losses  they  suffered. 
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Chap.  II.      Amid  all  these  political  clianges,  the  unity  of  the 
Roman  Empire  still,  in  name,  subsisted.     The  West  was 
not  separated  from  the    East,   but   both    alike  were 
subject  to  the  one  Emperor  at  Constantinople.     This 
subjection  of  the  West  was  a  name,  and  nothing  more. 
The  consent  of  Zeno  was  asked,  and  obtained  after  the 
event,  for  the  establishment  of  Odoacer  s  rule ;  but  the 
bare  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world  could  add 
nothing  to  the  reality  of  Zeno's  power.     The  point 
would  be  undeserving  of  notice,  were  it  not  for  the 
re-assertion,  in  the  next  century,  by  Justinian,  of  the 
claims  of  the  East  to  the  possession  of  an  undivided 
sovereignty;  and  for  the  aid  it  gave  to  the  subsequent 
revival,  in  another  form,  of  the  imperial  name  and 
office.      It  helps,  too,  to  illustrate  how  entirely  the 
barbarian  chiefs  considered  themselves  the  monarchs, 
not  of  countries,  but  of  peoples.     The  Roman  Emperor 
was  the  one  territorial  sovereign;  his  empire,  in  theory, 
co-extensive  with  the  civilized  universe,  and  his  domi- 
nion one  that  admitted  of  no  partition.    The  king  of  a 
tribe  or  people  did  not  regard  himself  as  therefore 
king  of  the  country  in  which  his  people  were  settled. 
They  were  its  occupiers,  but  not  its  owners.     Csesar 
was  the  only  lord.     And  this  view  lasted  on  long  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire, — far  into  the 
period  which  we  term  modern  history.     "Territorial 
sovereignty,"  says  Mr.  Maine, — "  the  view  which  con- 
nects sovereignty  with  the  possession  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface — was  distinctly  an  offshoot, 
though  a  tardy  one,  of  Feudalism."     But  after  the  fall 
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of  the  empire  had  become  a  fact  which  admitted  of  no  Chap,  ii 
disguise,  and  before  men's  minds  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  modern  idea  of  sovereignty,  the  Pope  of 
Rome  derived,  in  the  interval,  an  accession  of  temporal 
power  and  dignity,  from  the  old  notion  that  there  must 
somewhere  be  a  Supreme  Lord,  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  other  to  whom  such  a  function  could  be  attri- 
buted. In  this  way,  then,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
Empire  of  Rome  was  revived  and  continued  in  the 
Papacy. 

The  claim  of  Italy  to  the  dominion  of  the  Western 
provinces  was  extinguished  by  the  accession  of  Odoacer. 
Though  they  had  been  long  virtually  independent,  yet 
their  independence  had,  at  least,  never  been  recognised. 
The  authority  of  Rome  could  affect  none  but  her  own 
former  subjects;  their  barbarian  conquerors  lived  chiefly 
under  their  own  laws,  and  acknowledged  no  relations 
with  the  Roman  magistrate  or  taxgatherer;  but  they 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  freedom,  and  had 
never  formally  broken  off  all  connection  with  the  empire. 
But  that  obedience  which  Ataulphus  and  his  successors 
had  been  contented  to  pay  or  owe  to  an  emperor,  was 
due  no  longer  to  a  fellow-barbarian,  who  himself,  in 
name  at  least,  a  subordinate,  could  assert  no  title  to  the 
rank  of  universal  sovereign. 

Of  the  nations  by  which  Gaul  and  Spain  had  been 
occupied  the  Visigoths  were  now  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful. In  addition  to  the  district  they  held  in  South- 
western Gaul  (bounded  to  the  east  pretty  nearly  by 
the  river  Loire,  and  by  a  line  connecting  it  with  the 
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Chap.  n.  extreme  southern  coast),  they  had  united  Spain  with 
their  kingdom,  leaving  to  the  Suevi  the  possession  only 
of  an  oblong  strip  of  territory,  extending  northward 
from  the  Tagus.  To  the  east  of  the  Visigoths  came  the 
smaller  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  including  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  modern  Burgundy  and  Franche- 
Comte,  and  stretching  southward  over  part  of  Switzer- 
land to  the  Mediterranean;  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  north  and  centre  of  Gaul  was  either  Eoman  terri- 
tory, governed  by  a  Eoman  lieutenant,  who  had  long 
been  almost  as  independent  as  the  barbarian  chiefs  them- 
selves; or  was  held  by  natives  who  had  renounced  sub- 
jection to  the  empire,  and  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the 
rule  of  the  new  invaders.  On  the  north-east,  the 
Franks  had  extended  their  kingdom  across  the  Rhine 
westward  as  far  as  the  Somme,  and  generally  over  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  Belgium. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  religions  which  these 
various  tribes  professed.  The  Franks  and  Saxons  still 
retained  their  old  polytheistic  worship.  The  other 
nations  which  had  established  themselves  within  the 
empire  had  embraced  Christianity,  but  in  an  Arian 
form.  The  records  of  their  conversion  have  generally 
perished.  There  was  little  inducement  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood  to  preserve  or  invent  legends,  which  would 
have  recorded  only  the  earlier  triumphs  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Roman  nations,  which  became  thus  the 
subjects  of  Arian  conquerors,  were  themselves  Catholic, 
and  preserved,  in  spite  of  their  conquest,  their  own 
creed  and  their  own  ecclesiastical  organization. 
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Foundation  of  the  Prankish  Monarchy — Career  of  Clovis — His  conversion — 
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At  the  elevation  of  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy  the  Chap.  hi. 
Visigoths,  under  their  king  Euric,  were  the  most  power- 
fuJ.  of  the  nations  of  the  West.  They  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  of  Spain ;  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Gaul  was  subject  either  to  their  rule  or  influence. 
Their  protection  or  friendship  was  sought  by  the  Ostro- 
goths of  Pannonia  and  the  Vandals  of  Africa ;  and  the 
peace  of  Italy  was  due  to  the  friendly  relations  of  its 
barbarian  sovereign  with  the  great  monarch  of  the 
Visigoths.  The  Franks,  their  neighbours  on  the  north- 
east, were  divided  into  independent  and  often  hostile 
tribes.  Their  union  was  the  work  of  Clovis,  the  story 
of  whose  life  is  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy.  The  timely  death  of  Euric,  and 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  infant  son  Alaric,  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  under  their  young  and  ambitious  leader. 
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Up  to  this  time  tlie  Franks  had  continued  pagans ; 
and  Clovis  himself,  even  when  married  to  the  Cathohc 
Clotilda,  still  retained  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  His 
authority  with  his  nation  depended  chiefly  on  his  per- 
sonal merits,  and  on  a  career  of  conquest  which  induced 
his  fellow-chieftains  to  follow  him  to  new  victories. 
Each  battle  that  was  gained,  each  new  district  that 
submitted  to  his  arms,  became  at  once  a  means  and  a 
promise  of  further  successes  in  the  future.  Clovis, 
scarcely  more  than  primus  inter  spares,  scarcely  more 
than  dependent  for  his  position  upon  the  constantly- 
renewed  choice  of  his  followers,  could  maintain  his 
power  as  long  only  as  he  continued  to  deserve  it.  For 
such  a  chieftain,  victory  might  indeed  conduct  to 
empire,  but  defeat  would  involve  with  it  a  sequel  of 
no  common  ruin.  To  attain  the  former  of  these  two 
alternatives  was  the  fortunate  lot  of  Clovis. 

His  first  exploit  was  the  defeat  of  the  patrician 
Syagrius  (486),  whose  authority  in  Eoman  Gaul,  com- 
bined with  his  personal  influence  over  the  Burgundians 
and  Franks,  had  raised  him  to  a  power  the  extinction 
of  which  was  for  CloVis  a  first  and  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity. The  event  of  the  war  was  decided  in  a  single 
battle.  The  Franks,  always  brave,  and  now  disciplined 
and  united,  were  irresistible.  Syagrius,  after  his  defeat, 
sought  in  vain  for  protection  from  the  Visigoths.  He 
was  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  and  his  possessions 
added  to  the  Frankish  territory.  The  district  of 
Soissons,  the  cities  of  Eheims,  Troyes,  Beauvais,  and 
Amiens,  were  the  reward  of  this  first  victory.  The 
district  of  Thuringia,  on  the  east,  was  next  acquired ; 
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and  this  acquisition  was  followed  by  the  defeat  and  Chap.  hi. 
submission  of  the  Alemanni  (496),  who  had  extended 
themselves  on  both  banks  of  the  Ehine  northwards  as 
far  as  the  Main  and  Moselle,  and  had  thence  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Kipuarian  Franks.    The  two  armies 
met  at  Tolbiac,  and  after  the  shock  of  the  first  furious 
encounter,  it  appeared  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
declaring  itself  for  the  Alemanni.    But  Clovis,  desperate 
at  the  near  prospect  of  defeat  and  ruin,  urged  on  his 
followers  by  the  example  of  his  own  courage,  and  re- 
stored the  undecided  battle,  calling  aloud  for  aid  on 
the  God  of  his  wife  Clotilda.     The  Alemanni  were  in 
the  end  totally  defeated.     Their  king  was  killed,  and 
their  territories  were  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  con- 
querors.    This  great  success  was  soon  followed  by  the 
conversion  of  the  victorious  Franks.     Clovis  himself, 
mindful  of  the  name  he  had  invoked  in  the  late  battle, 
was  baptised  in  the  cathedral  of  Eheims,  with  three 
thousand   of  his   soldiers.      From   that   moment  the 
Catholics  throughout  the  rest  of  Gaul,  governed  still 
by  their  Arian  conquerors,  identified  their  own  cause 
with  the  success  of  Clovis  and  the  Franks.     Thence- 
forward, in  every  district  he  invaded,  in  every  city  he 
besieged,  he  could  rely  on  the  assistance  of  a  body  of 
most  zealous  friends.     Miracles  were  believed  to  attend 
his  march ;  good  omens  and  aids  from  Heaven  were 
vouchsafed  to  him.     His  crimes— and  they  were  not 
few — were  forgotten,  blotted  out  by  the  merits  of  his 
orthodoxy.      The  sincerity  of  Clovis'  conversion  has 
been  often  questioned.     We  have  no  evidence  to  de- 
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Chap.  III.  termine  its  real  character ;  but  it  was  certainly  his 
singular  good  fortune  to  inherit  the  hundred-fold  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  without  being  called  upon  to 
venture  the  preliminary  sacrifices. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  after  their 
monarch's  change  of  faith,  was  very  rapidly  accom- 
plished. Gradually  the  Eoman  and  Armorican  cities 
united  their  forces  with  his  (496,  etc.)  He  then  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Burgundians,  throughout  the  whole 
of  whose  territory  their  Catholic  subjects  were  expect- 
ing with  impatience  the  arrival  of  Clovis  as  a  deliverer. 
Aided  by  them,  and  by  the  defection  of  the  kings 
brother  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  the  Frankish  king 
achieved  an  easy  victory  (500).  The  greater  part  of 
Burgundia  was  abandoned  to  the  Franks  as  they 
advanced,  and  though  the  conquest  of  the  entire 
country  was  not  yet  completed,  a  tribute  was  im- 
posed ;  the  terms  of  a  shameful  peace  were  insisted  on ; 
and  when  Clovis  himself  withdrew,  a  garrison  of  Franks 
was  left  behind  to  maintain  their  new  possessions.  But 
the  news  soon  reached  Clovis  that  his  detachment  had 
been  surprised  and  captured ;  and  he  was  compelled, 
further,  to  allow  the  injury  to  pass  unpunished.  He 
could  no  longer  expect  the  aid  which  he  had  received 
in  the  former  war.  The  Burgundian  king  Gundobald 
had  found  means  to  conciliate  his  alien  subjects  by 
laws  which  placed  them  almost  on  a  level  with  their 
conquerors,  and  by  the  hopes  he  gave  them  of  his  own 
conversion  to  their  faith.  Some  years  elapsed  before 
the  invasion  was  renewed,  and  the  conquest  by  the 
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Franks   completed.      Clovis  himself  did  not  live   to  Chap.  hi. 
witness  it,  but  the  work  was  accomplished  by  his  sons 
(532),  and  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  military  ser- 
vice at   length  firmly  imposed  upon  the   repeatedly 
vanquished  Burgundians. 

The  last  great  work  of  Clovis  was  the  acquisition 
of  the  Gaulish  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  whose  reli- 
gious heresy  was  avowedly  his  ground  of  quarrel.  It 
grieved  him,  he  said,  that  any  parts  of  Gaul  were  still 
occupied  by  Arians  ;  he  relied  on  the  Divine  favour  to 
assist  him  in  the  holy  war ;  and,  seconded  by  the  ready 
enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  the  disaffection  of 
the  subjects  of  his  enemies,  he  commenced  with  confi- 
dence the  invasion  of  the  province  of  Aquitaine  (507). 
The  Visigoths  were  overcome  in  a  decisive  battle  near 
Poitiers ;  their  king  was  killed ;  and  though  the  assist- 
ance of  Theodoric,  the  new  monarch  in  Italy,  preserved 
them  from  total  ruin,  yet  of  all  their  vast  possessions  in 
Gaul  they  were  permitted  to  retain  only  a  narrow  strip 
of  coast  between  the  Ehone  and  the  Pyrenees.  Pro- 
vence, with  its  two  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles,  had 
been  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Franks  who 
attempted  its  invasion  were  at  present  repulsed  with 
slaughter ;  but  it  was  ultimately  ceded  to  them.  Their 
possessions,  therefore,  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  Justinian,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
death  of  Clovis,  included  not  only  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
with  the  exception  of  Septimania,  the  district  yet 
occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  and  Brittany,  which  was 
still  independent,  but  spread  beyond  it  to  the  east  over 
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Chap.  III.  the  modem  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  Baden,  and 
the  Ehenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  Such  were  the 
ample  dominions  of  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  the  successors  and  heirs  of  Clovis. 

The  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  was  perma- 
nent. Their  chiefs  obtained,  by  royal  grant  or  by  vio- 
lence, large  tracts  of  land,  which  they  held  either  as  their 
own  absolutely  or  during  their  lives  only,  and  on  con- 
dition of  military  service  ;  and  a  similar  distribution  was 
made  among  their  followers.  Gradually  these  benefices 
(as  the  latter  kind  of  possession  was  termed)  were  made 
hereditary,  the  condition  being  still  insisted  on;  and  this 
species  of  tenure  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  allodial  lands, 
which  were  held  by  independent  right.  In  the  disorders 
and  anarchy  which  followed,  when  each  great  noble, 
settled  on  his  own  estates  and  surrounded  by  his  feudal 
tenants,  asserted  a  lawless  authority  that  was  subject  to 
no  superior,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  weak 
to  have  some  right  to  protection,  and  this  was  secured 
by  their  placing  themselves  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
neighbouring  lord  in  which  he  had  stood  originally  to 
the  monarch.  And  in  this  manner  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  what  was  known  subsequently  as  the  feudal 
system ;  by  which,  in  theory,  each  great  seigneur  held  his 
lands  subject  to  the  duty  of  rendering  military  service 
to  the  crown,  and  granted  estates  to  his  own  tenants, 
retaining  still  a  like  claim  upon  their  services ;  while, 
practically,  the  monarchy  fell  almost  into  abeyance, 
and  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  became  more  and 
more  independent.     The  system  was  adapted  only  to 
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a  state  of  defensive  war.  The  term  of  service  was  forty  Chap.  hi. 
days,  at  the  close  of  which  the  whole  army  could  return 
to  their  homes.  It  was  this  great  militia  of  all  the  large 
and  the  petty  landholders  of  the  kingdom  that  supplied 
the  place  of  a  standing  army,  and  provided  sufficiently 
for  the  principal  necessity  of  defence.  There  could  be 
no  place  in  this  system  for  the  labouring  classes,  either 
city  or  agricultural.  Their  general  lot  was  at  present 
one  of  slavery ;  but  we  shall  see  how,  in  the  course  of 
years,  amid  the  conflict  of  opposing  forces,  an  indus- 
trial system  was  at  length  substituted  for  one  that 
was  purely  military,  and  how,  from  that  time  onward, 
the  necessary  tendencies  of  civilization  have  confirmed 
and  justified  the  change. 

For  many  years  after  the  Franks  had  established 
their  rule  in  Gaul,  the  Catholic  clergy  and  bishops  were 
composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the  conquered  race. 
They  were  Eomans  and  not  barbarians,  and  their  vast 
influence  was  employed  in  mitigating  the  hardships  of 
conquest;  while  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  was  confirmed  by  the  different  nation- 
ality of  the  rulers  in  the  state  and  church.  But  from 
this  time  forward  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  was 
gradually  effected,  and  the  distinctions  of  conquerors 
and  conquered  effaced.  Men  of  Eoman  origin  were 
appointed  to  civil  and  military  offices,  and  Franks  were 
at  length  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  until,  finally,  the 
Franks  and  Eomans  were  united  indissolubly  as  one 
people,  and  their  differences  of  name  and  origin  totally 
disappeared.      It  had  been  the  weakness  of  preceding 
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Chap.  III.  tribes  that  such  an  union  was  in  their  case  impossible, 
— that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fessed, and  which  they  had  not  abjured  at  the  time  of 
Clovis'  accession.     Differences  of  race  might  be  forgot- 
ten; differences  of  laws  and  habits  and  language  ob- 
literated; but  differences  of  religion  remained  for  ever 
the  sources  of  an  undying  hatred.      Catholics  could 
never  submit  willingly  to  the  dominion  of  Arian  rulers. 
But  this  great  bar  to  union  was  happily  removed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Frankish  conquest.     The  disturb- 
ances, it  is  true,  that  accompanied  it  were  long  and 
violent;  but  order  at  length  prevailed.     The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  barbarians  with  the  Koman  system  had 
become  possible,  and  was  thenceforward  gradually,  but 
surely,  brought  about. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  France  that  we  can  trace  most 
obviously  the  fact  that  modern  civilization  is  essentially  of 
Eoman  origin;  that  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  not 
their  barbarian  conquerors,  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the 
nations  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Changes  were  of  course 
effected — for  there  were  many  requisite  in  the  necessary 
transition  from  centralized  to  local  government — from  a 
period  of  offensive  to  one  of  defensive  war — but  these  had 
been  provided  for  already,  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire,  or  followed  naturally  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  new  order.  This  link  of  connection  between  the  old 
and  the  new  world  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  if  we  are  to  study  history  with  any 
purpose  at  all,  and  to  gain  any  true  notions  of  its  real 
course  and  meaning. 
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The  profession  or  adoption  of  Catholicism  may  be  Chap.  hi. 
considered  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  any  of  the  barbarian  conquerors 
within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Eoman  Empire.  The 
Saxon  conquest  of  Britain  (448,  etc.)  may  appear  to 
furnish  an  exception;  but  in  Britain  no  question  arose 
about  the  possible  incorporation  of  the  Saxons  into  an 
already  civilized  society.  The  civilization  which  they 
found  they  well-nigh  trampled  out.  Coming  over  in  a 
succession  of  vast  swarms,  they  drove  out  before  them 
the  former  occupants,  and  re-peopled  the  island,  trans- 
ferring to  it,  for  a  while,  the  savage  paganism  of  the 
most  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  north.  But  even  they 
were  compelled  at  length  to  yield  before  the  civilizing 
influences  of  the  West,  and  to  adopt  the  faith  which  they 
had  once  rejected,  and  the  institutions  which  they  had 
once  destroyed.  The  particulars  of  their  history  and 
conversion  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  following 
chapter. 

The  Visigoths  of  Spain  were  still  Arians  until  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century.  Their  conversion  was 
effected  during  the  reign  of  their  king  Eecared,  who, 
himself  a  Catholic,  persuaded  or  compelled  his  people 
to  adopt  the  creed  of  their  sovereign.  And  thus,  by 
the  first  opportunity  which  occurred,  we  may  say,  in 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  Spain  was  restored  to  her  place 
in  the  great  republic  of  the  West,  and  her  Koman  and 
barbarian  inhabitants  united  into  one  people.  The  event 
furnishes  a  good  instance  how  far  accidents  can  really 
affect  the  course  of  a  nation's  history.     If  Eecared  had 
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Chap.  III.  been  an  Arian,  as  his  father  was,  the  change  must  still 
have  been  brought  about,  but  by  another  instrument 
and  probably  at  another  time.  There  would  have  been 
a  difference,  therefore,  in  names  and  dates,  but  there  the 
difference  would  have  ended.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
we  should  have  had  substantially  the  same  circum- 
stances to  record.  A  change  which  is  indispensable  we 
can  also  rely  upon  as  inevitable. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  need  attract  our  notice 
in  the  obscure  annals  of  the  line  of  Visigothic  kings. 
We  need  only  remember  that  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the 
barbarians  were  gradually  settling  down  in  their  new 
abodes,  and  effecting  their  more  complete  union  with 
the  people  which  they  had  conquered.  The  church  in 
Spain  soon  acquired  a  power  which  it  nowhere  else 
possessed.  Its  long  attitude  of  defence  in  the  presence 
of  rulers  of  another  faith  had  united  its  clergy,  and 
compelled  them  to  the  adoption  of  arts  and  manners 
which  might  confirm  their  influence  over  the  people, 
whose  attachment  to  the  church  was  heightened  by  the 
opposition  of  strangers  of  another  race  as  well  as  of 
another  creed.  The  influence  of  these  causes  was  in- 
tensified by  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Mahometans  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

It  was  during  the  early  reign  of  Clovis  that  the 
invading  bands  of  the  Ostrogoths  burst  into  Italy  and 
overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.  Their  nation, 
which  had  lately  revolted  from  the  Huns  and  settled 
in  Pannonia,  and  had  afterwards  been  entrusted  with 
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the  defence  of  the  Lower  Danube,  had  maintained  very  Chap.  hi. 
vaiying  relations  with  the  Eastern  Empire.  They  had 
been,  by  turns,  most  serviceable  as  allies,  and  most 
terrible  as  unsparing  and  ferocious  enemies.  Their 
king,  Theodoric,  alive  to  the  systematic  treachery  of 
the  Eastern  emperors  to  their  barbarian  mercenaries, 
and  impelled,  too,  by  the  loudly-proclaimed  wishes  of 
his  followers,  determined  to  relinquish  for  ever  the  un- 
grateful service,  and  to  lead  his  soldiers  to  other  scenes 
of  conquest,  where  the  fruits  of  victory  might  be  their 
own.  It  was  as  a  friend  and  subject  of  the  Byzantine 
court  that  he  undertook  the  invasion  of  Italy — a  pro- 
vince still  included  within  the  nominal  limits  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  emperor,  in  granting  his  commission, 
could  have  desired  only  to  rid  himself  of  the  dangerous 
presence  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  would 
be  little  likely  to  yield  their  obedience  still  to  a  weak, 
and  distant,  and  unfriendly  sovereign. 

The  passage  from  the  East,  commenced  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  was  long  and  difficult.  The  swarms  of  bar- 
barians, who  had  occupied  the  intervening  provinces, 
hung  on  Theodoric's  march,  and  continually  opposed 
his  progress ;  but  he  fought  his  way  through  all  ob- 
stacles, and  descended  at  length  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  Italy  (489).  In  three  decisive  battles  his  troops 
overcame  the  armies  which  Odoacer  opposed  to  them. 
Odoacer  himself,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Kavenna, 
consented  finally  to  capitulate.  Terms  of  peace  were 
agreed  upon,  according  to  which  he  was  to  share  with 
Theodoric  the  government  of  all  Italy ;  but  it  scarcely 
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Chap.  III.  need  be  added  that  they  were  not  observed  by  the 
conqueror.  Within  a  few  days  Odoacer  was  treacher- 
ously murdered.  His  soldiers  shared  his  fate,  the 
victims  of  a  previously-concerted  massacre.  Theodoric 
thus  succeeded  (493)  to  the  undivided  rule  of  Italy. 

The  position  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  West 
were  compelled  to  assume  before  their  fusion  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  settled.  They 
were  an  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country. 
The  lands  they  held  were  granted  to  them  on  condition 
of  military  service.  Scattered  over  Italy,  they  can 
never  be  said  to  have  been  disbanded.  They  were  an 
army  still,  and  undertook,  in  regular  turns,  the  duties 
of  soldiers.  This  state  of  things  it  was  the  policy  of 
Theodoric  to  perpetuate.  The  separation  of  the  two 
races  was  complete.  The  Ostrogoths  lived  under  their 
own  laws ;  they  were  encouraged  to  speak  only  their 
own  language.  They  were  of  a  different  religion,  too, 
from  the  nation  which  dwelt  about  them.  Italy  was 
of  course  Catholic ;  the  Goths  and  their  monarch  were 
Arians.  But  Theodoric  could  respect  or  tolerate  the 
religion  of  his  peaceful  subjects ;  the  arts  of  industry 
were  encouraged ;  agriculture  revived ;  and  the  peace 
of  Italy,  often  threatened,  was  defended  by  the  presence 
of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  chief  whose 
very  name  was  a  terror  to  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  evils  from  which  such  a 
state  of  society  could  never  be  exempt.  The  Goths, 
removed  from  the  eye  of  their  monarch,  might  often 
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indulge  witli  impunity  in  the  accustomed  licenses  of  Chap.  hi. 
conquerors.  The  natives,  even  where  material  pro- 
sperity was  assured  to  them,  must  have  been  less  than 
men  if  they  had  been  contented  to  be  deprived  of  the 
principal  rights  of  citizens  ;  and  lastly,  the  government 
of  a  foreigner,  supported  by  the  sword,  might  often 
commit  injustice  where  no  injustice  was  intended,  and 
ordain  measures  for  the  good  of  its  subjects,  the  effects 
of  which  would  be  felt  by  them  as  an  intolerable  hard- 
ship. It  may  be  no  reproach  to  Theodoric  that  all 
these  evils  were  incident  to  his  reign.  They  followed, 
of  course,  from  his  position,  which  was  probably  forced 
upon  him  without  an  option.  In  spite  of  them  all, 
and  in  spite,  too,  of  some  errors  which  he  might  have 
avoided,  and  some  acts  of  injustice  which  darken  the 
concluding  years  of  his  life,  his  long  period  of  sove- 
reignty stands  out  alone,  above  the  troubled  times 
which  preceded  and  followed  it,  and  does,  on  the  whole, 
present  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  order  and  continual 
peace,  assured  in  the  very  centre  of  dangers,  and  enjoyed 
by  an  entire  people,  whatever  their  rank  or  origin. 
The  chief  benefactors  of  mankind  are  not  always  those 
whom  the  popular  voice  has  delighted  most  to  honour ; 
but  the  unanimous  consent  which  has  fully  accepted 
the  name  of  Charles  "the  Great"  has  given  the  same 
title  to  his  noble  precursor,  Theodoric. 

The  Ostrogoths  were  not  left  long  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Italy.  In  526  Theodoric  died,  and  about  ten 
years  afterwards  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  troops 
of  the  East,  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  .the  Vandal  pro- 
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Chap.  III.  viiices  of  Africa,  wliicli  they  had  just  restored  to  the  em- 
pire and  the  Church,  and  delivered,  finally,  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  Arian  masters  (533-535).  The  contest 
between  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  new  invaders  lasted,  with 
varied  success,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Kome  was  taken 
(536)  by  Belisarius,  general  of  the  then  Emperor  Justi- 
nian, and  retaken  (546)  by  Totila  the  Gothic  king.  The 
final  conquest  of  Italy  was  the  work  of  Narses,  who  in- 
flicted on  the  Goths  two  signal  defeats  ;  one  near  Rome 
(552),  in  which  they  lost  their  king  Totila,  and  one  at 
Naples  (553),  in  which  perished  Totila's  successor,  Teias, 
the  last  monarch  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Italy  now  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  Emperor ;  and  was 
governed  for  a  time  by  exarchs,  whose  seat  was  fixed 
at  Ravenna. 

The  next  invasion  of  Italy  was  by  the  Lombards, 
whose  king,  Alboin,  descended  (568)  with  his  allies 
from  Pannonia,  and  from  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Danube,  leader  of  a  mixed  host  of  Pagans,  Arians,  and 
Catholics.  With  these  he  overran  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
and  the  entire  inland  districts  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
fixed  his  capital  at  Pavia  (572).  From  this  time  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  is 
divided  between  the  Lombards  and  the  Greek  exarchs ; 
the  former  of  whom,  encroaching  by  successive  steps,  at 
length  drive  out  the  Greek  governor,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  the  entire  country.  The  exarchate  was  termi- 
nated in  752  by  the  Lombard  king  Astolphus. 

The  liombards  had  now  long  ceased  to  be  Arians, 
but  the  hostility  between  them  and  the  Popes  continued 
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still  unabated.  Their  conversion  had  been  affected  dur-  chap.  hi 
ing  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  First  {circa  600),  who 
appears  to  have  detested  them  as  heartily  after  their 
change  of  faith  as  he  had  done  before  it.  Their  savage 
manners  would  justify  his  hating  them  as  barbarians; 
but  it  would  seem,  too,  that  jealousy  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  Italian  power  within  Italy  had  become 
already  an  instinct  of  the  Eoman  pontiffs.  Their  spiri- 
tual independence  was  threatened  by  its  presence  or  its 
close  neighbourhood.  They  could  not  exist  as  subjects; 
and  though  we  may  regret  that  the  welfare  of  Italy  has 
been  so  often  sacrificed  to  their  wants,  we  should  yet 
do  them  an  injustice  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that 
their  free  influence  was,  at  this  time,  the  first  condition 
of  the  welfare  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  West. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  Lombard  encroach- 
ments, in  the  eighth  century,  upon  the  Papal  domains,  that 
the  Frankish  monarch,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  was 
summoned  to  her  aid,  and  the  Franks  began  to  interfere, 
with  a  high  hand,  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  They  were 
now  clearly  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  west  of 
Europe ;  and  the  sure  instinct  of  the  Popes  led  them  to 
ally  themselves  with  them  against  their  old  foes,  the 
Lombards.  The  Franks  were  governed,  too,  by  a  new 
family — kings  in  all  but  name — the  circumstances  of 
whose  present  position  made  the  Papal  alliance  scarcely 
less  useful  to  them  than  their  aid  was  to  the  Popes. 
The  one  had  at  their  disposal  material  force,  the  other 
the  sanctions  of  religion  ;  they  represented  respectively 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power, — th^  two  essential 
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Chap.  III.  constituents  of  the  fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have 
seen  already  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
under  their  king  Clovis ;  we  must  now  trace  their  his- 
tory, very  briefly,  up  to  the  time  when  they  were 
brought  into  these  new  and  closer  relations  with  Italy 
and  the  Popes. 

Clovis  died  in  5 1 1 ;  the  kingdom  which  he  had  ruled 
over  was  divided  among  his  four  sons,  and. again  united 
in  the  person  c^  the  survivor,  but  only  to  be  divided 
among  Ms  sons,  and  to  be  subject  thenceforth  to  con- 
tinual  division   or  reunion,   in   accordance   with  the 
accidents  either  of  circumstances  or  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  chiefs.     The  successors  of  Clovis  were 
in  general  weak,  and  unworthy  of  their  station.     The 
period  after  his  death  was  one  of  the  utmost  civil  con- 
fusion.    But  the  difierent  races  which  inhabited  France 
were  meanwhile  settling  down  together,  and  blending 
into  one ;  and  in  the  course,  and  as  a  consequence,  of 
their  union,  arose  a  new  order  of  bishops,  for  the  office 
was  no  longer  confined,  as   it  had   been,  to  men  of 
Roman  blood,  but  was   shared   also   by  the   Franks. 
These   new   hierarchs,   as    much   princes   as    bishops, 
brought  with  them  those  virtues  and  vices  which  had 
ever  characterized  the  Frankish  nobles.     The  energy 
and  strength  of  purpose  which  made  some  of  them 
very  eminent  as  saints,  led  also,  when  united  with 
violence  and  personal  ambition,  to  the  worst  crimes 
and   the   most  lamentable  disorder.      Such   was  the 
mixed   temporal   and   spiritual   rule   which    appeared 
likely,  aided  as   it   was   by  the  weakness  of  Clovis' 
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descendants,  to  result  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  Chap.  hi. 
theocracy.  But  the  means  by  which  order  was  to  be 
re-established  were  already  in  existence.  Side  by  side 
with  the  declining  authority  of  the  kings  grew  up  the 
office  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  at  first  only  the 
chiefs  of  the  royal  household,  but  increasing  gradually 
in  dignity  and  power,  and  uniting  in  themselves  the 
different  functions  of  sovereignty,  until  at  length  the 
name  only  of  king  remained  to  the  degenerate  Mero- 


vmgians. 


The  change  may  be  regarded  as  complete  at  the 
death  of  Dagobert  the  First  (638),  but  it  was  not  until 
the  accession  of  Pepin  of  Heristal  to  the  mayoralty, 
first  over  one  kingdom,  then  over  the  whole  country, 
that  the  feuds  of  the  prince-bishops  were  terminated, 
and  the  unity  of  France  secured.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  a  severe  struggle  that  his  son,  Charles  Martel, 
succeeded  to  his  fathers  office  (715).  It  was  well  for 
France  that  he  did  succeed.  It  was  no  time  then  for 
disputes  or  divided  counsels.  The  liberty,  the  very 
existence  of  France  was  soon  threatened  by  new 
enemies  from  without.  The  tide  of  Germanic  inva- 
sion was  pouring  still  westward ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Spain  were  prepar- 
ing to  carry  their  arms,  hitherto  invincible,  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  to  fresh  scenes  of  victory ;  and  there,  further 
and  stiU  further  to  the  east  and  north,  to  set  up  the 
crescent,  symbol  of  the  triumph  at  once  of  their  empire 
and  of  their  faith. 

The  deliverance  of  France  from  this  double  danger 
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Chap.  III.  was  the  work  of  Charles  Martel.  The  German  invaders 
were  checked,  though  not  finally  subdued.  The  Sara- 
cens, after  they  had  been  defeated  more  than  once  by 
Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  (720-729),  were  completely 
overthrown  by  Charles  in  the  great  victory  of  Tours 
(732),  and  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Europe  thus 
secured. 

Charles  Martel  died  in  741.  His  power  descended 
to  his  two  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin  the  Short.  But 
in  746  Carloman  retired  to  the  cloister,  and  left  his 
brother  sole  monarch.  It  was  not  long  before  Pepui 
assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  functions  of  sove- 
reignty. In  752  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
was  dethroned  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Zacharias,  and 
Pepin,  the  first  of  the  Carlovingians,  crowned  and 
anointed  in  his  stead.  Thus  was  a  valuable  ally  secured 
to  the  Papal  See,  to  aid  it  in  its  continued  struggle 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Lombard  monarchs. 
Zacharias,  indeed,  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  Pepin 
had  been  consecrated ;  but  his  successor,  Stephen,  was 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  policy.  Some  aid  from 
without  was  indeed  sorely  needed.  The  awe  which 
the  Pope's  presence  had  once  inspired,  the  holy  art^^ 
by  which  the  career  of  the  Lombards  had  been  onco 
arrested,  were  of  no  avail  against  their  then  king 
Astolphus.  He  had  ravaged  already  the  outlying 
possessions  of  the  Papacy;  he  proceeded  now,  unde- 
terred by  religious  terrors,  to  the  siege  of  Rome  itself. 
The  danger  was  imminent,  and  Stephen  at  once  resolved 
to  take  the  only  means  by  which  it  could   be   met. 
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After  a  vain  interview  with  Astolphus,  he  set  out  in  chap.  hi. 
person  for  the  French  court,  and  besought  and  obtained 
the  assistance  of  King  Pepin.  In  the  summer  of  754 
Pepin  crossed  the  Alps,  routed  the  Lombard  troops, 
and  exacted  an  oath  from  Astolphus  that  he  would 
give  back  the  plundered  territory.  The  oath  was  not 
observed.  Scarcely  had  Pepin's  army  withdrawn  from 
Italy  when  the  Lombards  again  formed  the  siege  of 
Rome,  and  demanded  that  the  Pope  in  person  should 
be  surrendered  to  them.  Again  it  was  upon  the  aid 
of  the  Franks  that  the  Pope  relied  for  deliverance. 
Three  several  messages  were  dispatched  to  Pepin ;  two 
reminding  him  of  the  protection  which  he  owed  to  St. 
Peter  s  city  and  representative ;  the  third,  as  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  commanding  him  and  adjuring  him  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  of 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  deliver  Rome  from  the  hated 
Lombards.  Length  of  days  and  victory  in  this  life, 
and  multiplied  blessings  in  the  life  to  come,  were 
promised  by  the  Apostle  as  the  rewards  of  his  prompt 
obedience.  Whatever  Pepin  may  have  thought  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  document,  he  determined  at  least 
to  act  at  once  upon  its  mandates  (756).  Again  his 
forces  were  victorious ;  the  Lombard  king  was  besieged 
in  his  own  capital,  and  was  compelled,  as  the  price  of 
peace,  to  give  up  to  the  Pope  the  entire  territory  which 
he  claimed.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  were  thus  bestowed,  with 
an  indisputable  title,  upon  the  Papacy.  Rome,  under 
the  protection  of  the  now  dreaded  Franks,  was  se- 
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Chap.  III.  cured    for    a    while    against    Lombard    violence   and 
ambition. 

The  dominion  of  the  Franks  in  France  itself  was 
extended,  under  Pepin,  beyond  its  former  limits.  Aqui- 
taine  was  united  more  firmly  to  the  crown;  and  Septi- 
mania,  wbicli  the  Saracens  had  conquered  from  the 
Visigoths,  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Franks.  The 
chief  trouble  of  Pepin  was  from  the  constant  attacks 
of  barbarians  from  beyond  the  Khine,  who  swarmed 
upon  his  eastern  frontiers.  Their  inroads  hitherto  had 
been  defeated  only  in  detail,  but  no  steps  had  been 
taken  for  permanently  averting  them.  This  task  de- 
volved, after  Pepin's  death  (768),  upon  his  son  Charles, 
who  came  to  the  throne  with  his  elder  brother  Carlo - 
man,  and,  on  Carloman's  death  (771),  reigned  as  sole 
monarch. 
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Chaeles,  known  in  history  as  Charlemagne,  was  the  Chap.  iv. 
worthy  successor  of  Pepin  and  of  Charles  Martel.  His 
office  it  was  to  take  up,  as  it  were,  the  different  threads 
of  their  policy,  and  to  complete  the  great  work  which 
their  death  had  left  unfinished.  To  unite  under  one 
rule  the  family  of  nations  that  made  up  Western  Chris- 
tendom, to  defend  them  against  the  attack  whether  of 
Mahometan  or  pagan  enemies,  and  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  yet  more  lasting  union  as  the  members  of  one  Catho- 
lic Church  —such  was  the  conception  and  such  the  work 
and  the  glory  of  Charlemagne.  His  chief  wars,  though 
they  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  empire,  were  strictly 
wars  of  defence.  The  tide  of  Germanic  invasion  never 
ceased  to  flow  westward,  until  Germany  had  been 
conquered  and  Christianized  by  Charles'  sword.  The 
possession  of  his  Spanish  provinces  was  chiefly  valuable 
as  the  best  possible  guarantee  against  new  inroads  of 
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Chap.  IV.  the  Arabs.  His  empire,  indeed,  was  of  no  long  continu- 
ance. The  centralized  power,  of  which  he  alone  was 
worthy,  fell  from  the  grasp  of  his  more  feeble  successors. 
But  the  real  work  he  did  is  none  the  less  immortal. 
Society  was  for  long  organized  on  the  principles  and 
after  the  manner  which  he  had  established.  The  Church 
which  he  had  strengthened,  the  learning  which  he  had 
encouraged,  lived  after  him,  and  their  records  speak  his 
praise.  Charles  the  soldier  might  be  forgotten,  or 
confounded  with  the  herd  of  conquerors ;  Charles  the 
emperor  has  established  his  name  for  ever  with  the  first 
Caesar,  and  with  the  author  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Charles'  conquest  of  the  Saxons  was  a  work  of 
length  and  difficulty.  His  armies,  indeed,  were  easily 
superior  to  any  forces  that  could  be  brought  to  meet 
him  in  the  field ;  but  as  soon  as  his  troops  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  barbarians  threw  off  their  allegiance, 
broke  through  the  treaties  they  had  sworn,  and  renewed 
their  raids  upon  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  kingdom; 
so  that  the  work  of  subjugation  had  continually  to  be 
commenced  afresh,  only  to  be  again  undone  by  new  re- 
volutions and  new  outbursts  of  violence.  It  was  clear 
that  a  nation,  or  rather  a  horde,  of  pagans  and  savages 
could  never  finally  be  reduced  until  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  religion  and  the  habits  of  civilization ; 
and  this  result  Charles  set  himself  steadily  to  bring 
about.  To  the  rear  of  his  advancing  armies  was 
attached  a  new  host  of  priests  and  bishops,  whose  duties 
were  to  begin  when  the  work  of  battle  was  over.  The 
conquered  Saxons  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rite 
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of  baptism.  The  chiefs  who  had  thus  adopted  the  faith  Chap.  iv. 
of  their  conqueror  were  advanced  to  power,  and  digni- 
fied with  new  titles;  and  religious  colonies  were  planted 
over  the  country,  and  became  the  centres  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.  But  the  traditions  and  habits  of  a 
people's  life  are  not  easily  to  be  broken  through.  Again 
and  again  did  the  Saxon  tribes  rise  in  rebellion,  and 
fling  aside  the  religion  which  had  been  imposed  on  them, 
the  token  and  safeguard  of  their  obedience.  It  was  not 
until  the  severest  measures  had  been  adopted  that  these 
repeated  outbreaks  were  at  length  brought  to  an  end. 
On  one  occasion  more  than  four  thousand  Saxons  were 
beheaded,  by  Charles'  order,  in  a  single  day;  and  more 
than  ten  thousand  others  were  deported  to  various  parts 
of  France  and  Italy.  These  wholesale  punishments 
were  continued  until  the  necessary  effect  had  been  at 
length  produced.  By  804  the  settlement  of  this  part 
of  Germany  was  pretty  well  complete,  after  three  and 
thirty  years  of  almost  incessant  hostilities. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  limits  of 
Charlemagne's  German  conquests.  He  carried  on  wars 
with  success  against  the  tribes  along  his  whole  eastern 
frontier,  and  settled,  under  the  regular  government  of 
his  own  officers,  the  entire  country  as  far  as  the  Elbe, 
the  Saale,  and  the  Bohemian  mountains.  These  may 
be  considered  as  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  proper 
upon  the  east;  although  some  writers  have  included 
within  it  other  tribes,  further  eastward  still,  and  less 
completely  subject  to  his  rule. 

The  single  great  defeat  which  Charlemagne  suffered 
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Chap.  IV.  was  during  his  war  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  The 
rear  of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  the  famous 
Paladin  Koland,  was  cut  off  in  its  retreat  through  the 
passes  of  Eoncesvalles,  and  almost  totally  destroyed 
(778).  The  disaster,  however,  has  become  celebrated 
rather  by  the  fictions  of  romance  than  by  the  records 
of  history,  and  had  no  real  bearing  upon  the  ultimate 
fortune  of  the  war.  Charles  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  power  firmly  beyond  the  Pyrenees  to  the  shore  of 
the  River  Ebro,  over  a  district  known  thenceforward  as 
the  Spanish  March.  It  was  not  totally  lost  to  France 
until  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

As  early  as  the  year  774  Charlemagne  had  already 
conquered  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  Like  his  father 
Pepin,  and  his  grandfather  Charles  Martel,  he  had  been 
summoned  to  the  Pope's  aid  in  a  renewed  contest  with 
the  Lombards.  The  aid  he  rendered  was  decisive. 
When  he  had  once  forced  his  way  over  the  Alps  there 
was  no  army  that  could  meet  him  in  the  field.  The 
fortified  cities  of  Pavia  and  Verona  alone  held  out  against 
him,  and  when  they  were  taken,  two  short  campaigns 
had  made  him  master  of  the  whole  country  as  far  east 
as  the  Gulf  of  Istria,  and  as  far  south  as  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  rule  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy 
ended  with  the  fall  of  their  capital  Pavia.  Their  king 
Desiderius  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  and  his  dominions 
were  incorporated  with  those  of  Charlemagne.  Pepin's 
gift  of  territory  to  the  Papal  See  was  confirmed  by  the 
conqueror  to  Pope  Adrian  the  First. 

The  remaining  years  of  Adrian  s  pontificate  were 
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passed  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  Charlemagne.  Chap.  iv. 
He  died  in  795,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  III.  Leo 
reigned  undisturbed  for  above  three  years,  but  in  799 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Adrian's 
nephews.  He  was  assaulted  suddenly  by  an  armed 
band,  and,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  death  or  mutila- 
tion, was  forced  to  take  refuge  away  from  Kome  with 
the  Frankish  Duke  of  Spoleto.  The  city  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  enemies.  From  Spoleto  he  sent 
letters  to  Charlemagne,  urging  him  to  advance  at  once 
to  Italy ;  but  his  letters  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  proceed  in  person  to  Charles'  camp,  and 
request  the  aid  he  needed.  Charles  received  him  wdth 
all  honour,  and  set  out  with  him  for  Eome,  there  to 
inquire  into  certain  accusations  that  were  made  against 
him  by  his  enemies,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  in  his 
cause.  He  entered  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
following,  800.  The  Pope's  enemies  were  unable  to 
prove  their  charges.  They  were  condemned  to  death 
or  prison ;  and  Leo,  having  satisfied  the  public  mind 
by  a  solemn  declaration  of  innocence,  was  reinstated  in 
his  office  by  Charlemagne.  On  the  25th  of  December, 
in  the  same  year,  on  Christmas  day,  when  the  public 
mass  was  ended,  the  crown  and  title  of  Emperor  were 
bestowed  on  Charles  by  Leo. 

It  was  said  that  this  act  was  performed  suddenly, 
and,  as  it  were,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment ;  and 
that  the  future  Emperor,  when  he  took  his  place  that 
morning  among  the  worshippers,  knew  nothing  of  the 
great  honour  that  awaited  him.     It  is  not  easy  to 
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Chap.  IV.  believe  this — the  less  so  when  we  consider  the  vast 
meaning  and  importance  of  what  was  done.  It  meant 
no  less  than  the  formal  and  permanent  separation  of 
the  West  from  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  two  sons  of 
Honorius  had  been  joint  possessors  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  barbarian  kings,  who  had  risen  successively  to 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  West,  were  supposed  to  hold 
their  office  either  in  dependence  on,  or  in  rebellion 
against,  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  on  whom,  after 
the  deposition  of  his  Western  partner,  the  entire  right 
of  both  branches  of  the  imperial  family  had  descended. 
Charles  was  the  first  Teuton  in  whom  the  fact  of  sove- 
reignty was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  im- 
perial title — the  first,  in  name  as  in  reality.  Emperor  of 
the  West.  The  nature  of  the  office  was  not  accurately 
defined.  It  bore  with  it  a  certain  vague  majesty — the 
sense  of  a  dominion  now  held  by  divine  sanction — not 
limitless,  perhaps,  but  with  no  fixed  limits  assigned  to 
it.  The  traditions  of  Rome  were  its  inheritance.  Its 
possessor  was  a  new  Caesar. 

For  the  Pope,  too,  Charles'  acceptance  of  the  crown 
was  hardly  less  significant.  The  assertion  of  a  Western 
Empire,  independent  of  the  East,  was  the  assertion  of 
an  independent  Western  Church,  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  new  sovereignty.  And  the  power, 
thus  exercised  to  create,  carried  with  it  in  the  future 
the  power  also  to  destroy.  He  who  gave  might  also 
take  away.  He  who  bestowed  an  empire  on  Charles 
to-day  might  bestow  it  to-morrow  upon  another.  The 
spiritual  rights  were  as  little  defined,  and   as  little 
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limited,  as  the  temporal ;  but  the  precedent  was  not  Chap.  iv. 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  succeeding  Pontiffs. 

Charles  died  at  the  beginning  of  814.  The  chief 
events  of  his  reign,  before  and  after  his  coronation, 
have  already  been  stated.  We  shall  return,  by  and  by, 
to  consider  particularly  the  results  of  his  policy,  and 
the  permanent  changes  he  effected  in  the  state  of 
Europe.  Before  we  do  so,  it  will  be  in  place  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Spain  and  Britain,  and  about  the 
growth  of  that  Mahometan  power  by  which  Spain  had 
been  conquered  and  overrun. 

The  details  of  Mahomet's  own  life,  and  of  the  early 
history  of  his  religion,  scarcely  fall  within  the  subject 
of  the  present  volume.  Until  the  sixth  century,  Arabia 
had  been  little  exposed  to  any  foreign  influences.  Its 
inhabitants  were  idolaters  ;  and  it  was  divided  into 
numerous  petty  states,  engaged  almost  constantly  in 
internal  wars.  But  during  the  course  of  the  sixth 
century  a  great  change  had  been  brought  about. 
Arabia  had  been  at  length  opened  to  the  foreigner. 
Judaism  and  Christianity  had  each  made  their  converts. 
On  all  sides  there  were  disputes  about  religion;  and, 
contemporary  with  Mahomet  there  had  arisen  already 
a  vast  swarm  of  prophets,  each  pressing  upon  the 
Arabians  some  new  form  of  faith  unknown  to  their 
forefathers.  Out  of  all  these  the  religion  taught  by 
Mahomet  was  the  one  which  ultimately  prevailed. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  was  no  inven- 
Irlon  of  Mahomet's  own  fancy.  The  chief  doctrines  he 
taught — except,  of  course,  his  own  prophetic  mission — 
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Chap.  IV.  had  already  become  familiar  to  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  countrymen.  They  had  heard  of  the  unity  of  God, 
of  paradise,  of  the  resurrection,  of  sacred  writings,  and 
prophets  sent  from  God.  The  Mahometan  system  of 
morals  was  strict,  except  in  the  licence  which  it  gave 
to  every  species  of  polygamy.  Mahomet  accepted,  too, 
from  the  Christian  and  from  the  Jewish  scriptures 
most  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  were  not  at 
variance  with  his  own  distinctive  teaching  ;  he  accepted 
them,  that  is,  as  far  as  such  acceptance  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  creed  that  there  was  one,  and  only  one 
God,  and  that  Mahomet  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  his 
prophet ;  and  with,  of  course,  the  added  notion,  that 
the  Arabians,  and  not  the  Jews,  were  henceforth  the 
chosen  people. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  Mahometanism  were  encoun- 
tered at  its  first  origin.  Its  only  converts,  for  many 
years,  were  from  its  founder  s  house  or  family.  At 
length  Mahomet,  seeing  that  his  preaching  was  of  little 
avail,  and  that  his  mission  was  unrecognised  at  his 
native  city,  Mecca,  and  endangered,  too,  by  the  increas- 
ing hostility  to  which  he  found  himself  exposed,  fled 
to  Medina,  some  of  whose  chief  citizens  had  already 
espoused  his  cause.  He  was  there  acknowledged  in 
the  double  character  of  ruler  and  prophet.  '  Th(^ 
definite  establishment  of  the  new  faith  may  be  dated 
from  the  year  upon  which  its  era  is  based,  a.d.  622, 
the  year,  that  is,  of  the  prophet's  flight  to  Medina. 

The  first  tribes  whom  he  now  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate, the  first  enemies  whom  he  overcame  when  his 
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attempts  at  conciliation  had  failed,  were  the  Arabian  chap.  iv. 
Jews,  who  were  spread  in  vast  numbers  over  the  central 
districts  of  the  country.  The  conquest  of  Mecca  followed, 
after  a  severe  contest,  prolonged  over  several  years.  The 
idols  of  Mecca  were  broken  to  pieces,  the  entire  population 
swore  allegiance  to  Mahomet,  and  Mecca  became  the 
capital  city,  the  centre  of  the  new  religion.  The 
Arabians  were  now  united  under  the  rule  of  Mahomet, 
and  their  efforts  directed  to  carrying  on  the  war  pre- 
scribed in  the  sacred  chapters  of  the  Koran — a  war 
which  was  to  end  only  with  the  conversion,  the  sub- 
mission, or  the  extermination  of  the  entire  human  race. 
There  were,  indeed,  strong  motives  which  could  now 
impel  to  new  conflicts  the  old  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  Arabians.  Paradise  was  the  immediate  reward  of 
the  believer  who  fell  in  battle.  He  was  urged  on  by  a 
strong  fanaticism,  by  a  sense  that  he  was  fighting  in 
God's  cause,  and  that  success  was  therefore  certain,  and 
by  a  belief  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  already  fixed, 
and  that  it  would  be  useless,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
postpone  it  by  flight.  Such,  then,  was  the  new  reli- 
gion of  Arabia,  and  such  the  motives  which  incited  her 
inhabitants  to  the  duty  prescribed  to  them,  of  imposing 
it  by  force  upon  mankind. 

At  Mahomet's  death  his  religion  had  not  established 
itself  beyond  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  but  its  foreign 
conquests,  thenceforward,  were  rapid  and  complete. 
The  remoter  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  first 
Anvaded  and  subdued  ;  then  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  it  had  been 
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Chap.  IV.  propagated  by  the  sword  over  Syria,  Persia,  and 
Egypt,  and  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa;  and 
where  the  strife  of  rival  doctrines  had  been  most  hotly 
waged,  the  very  name  of  Christianity  was  blotted  out, 
and  the  God  of  Mahomet  invoked  in  temples  that  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  Christian  Trinity. 

The  conquest  of  Africa  finished,  the  passage  of  the 
Arabs  into  Spain  next  followed  ("71 1).  Their  success 
in  Europe  was  even  more  rapid  than  it  had  been  in 
Africa,  and  it  appeared  for  a  long  time  scarcely  less 
complete.  A  few  years  sufficed  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  The  Christians 
in  the  mountains  on  the  northern  coast,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  alone  preserved  their  liberties.  The 
rest  of  the  population  fell  under  the  yoke,  or  adopted 
the  religion,  of  their  invaders. 

France  was  next  attacked.  The  province  of  Septi- 
mania  was  added  to  the  Arab  kingdom;  and  several 
attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  further  north,  and 
advance  another  step  in  the  conquest  of  Western  Europe. 
But  the  effort  was  vain.  The  Arabs  now  learned  that 
their  hosts  were  not  invincible,  and  that,  for  them  too, 
there  was  a  limit  set  which  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
pass.  The  invading  forces  were  defeated  with  immense 
slaughter,  first  by  Eudes,  Count  of  Aquitaine,  whose 
dominions  they  had  first  entered,  and  then  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  the  decisive  battle- of  Tours  (732).  Their 
conquests  on  the  south  coast  were  soon  after  wrested 
from  them.  France  was  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabs;  and,  becoming  in  her  turn  the  invader, 
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succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  under  Charlemagne,  in  Chap.  iv. 
establishing  herself  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  as  far  as  to 
the  Eiver  Ebro,  and  obtained  in  this  way  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  upon  her 
frontiers.  The  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  was 
thus  circumscribed  within  certain  definite  boundaries. 
Spain  itself  had  already  been  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Mahometan  world,  and  a  rival  house  set  up  (755) 
in  opposition  to  the  then  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Abbas- 
sidse.  The  danger  that  had  threatened  Europe  from  the 
West  seemed  to  have  passed  away ;  and  though  the 
assaults  of  Mahometanism  fell  elsewhere  with  fearful 
force  upon  Christendom,  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  were 
unable  to  press  their  conquests,  or  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  their  own  position.  The  gradual  recovery  of 
Spain  by  the  Christians  falls  principally  within  the 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that 
the  Saxons  invaded  Britain.  The  resistance  they  met 
was  at  first  feeble,  but  the  Britons  were  at  length  roused 
to  defend  themselves  with  energy ;  and  it  was  not  until 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  passed,  and  many 
swarms  of  the  barbarians  had  come  over,  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  was  completed.  The  work  of  civi- 
lization, which  the  Komans  had  commenced,  was  thus 
rudely  ended.  The  Saxons,  unlike  the  Goths,  had  not 
been  influenced  by  contact  with  the  Koman  world ;  and 
they  now  transferred  to  their  new  seats  the  savage 
nabits  and  the  pagan  faith  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  native  forests.     Seldom  has  invasion 
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Chap.  IV.  been  more  disastrous  than  this  was  to  the  Britons.  The 
invaders  spread  themselves  over  all  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts, and  founded  at  length  seven  independent  king- 
doms, known  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Wars  and 
internal  dissensions  were  now  of  constant  occurrence ; 
but  the  details  of  these  are  scarcely  known,  and  can  be 
of  no  importance  whatever.  But  the  work  which  had 
been  undone  by  the  Saxons  was  again  commenced 
when  the  invaders  had  established  themselves  in  the 
island;  and  Britain  was  again  incorporated  into  the 
system  of  Western  civilization.  For  the  present  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Kent  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  some 
time  afterwards  into  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  them  were  at  length  united 
under  one  monarch  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century.  The  history  of  the  civilization 
of  Britain  belongs  to  a  later  period. 

Charlemagne  stands  out  as  the  great  central  figure 
in  the  history  of  these  times.  His  appearance  seems 
to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  era — an  era  in 
which  the  populations  of  Western  Europe  are  freed 
from  the  constant  recurrence  of  dangers  and  disturb- 
ances that  had  long  retarded  their  progress  ;  from  the 
evils,  that  is,  that  had  attended  and  followed  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  coronation 
of  Charlemagne  has  been  called,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  truth,  the  commencement  of  modern  history  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  error  to  consider  Charlemagne  apart  from 
Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.     Their  policies  were  essen- 
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tially  one ;  their  careers  had  really  the  same  signifi-  chap.  iv. 
cance.  It  was  the  lot  of  Charlemagne  to  finish  (as  far, 
at  least,  as  the  time  admitted)  the  work  which  they 
had  commenced  and  carried  forward  before  him.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  Charlemagne's  system 
had  perished  with  its  author — as  if  nothing  had  re- 
mained of  the  results  which  it  cost  him  the  labour  of  a 
life  to  accomplish  ;  but,  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely, 
we  shall  see  that  nothing  passed  away  but  the  central 
government,  which  his  successors  were  unfit  to  conduct, 
and  which  the  necessities  of  the  age  did  not  call  for, 
and  that  in  other  points — less  obvious,  perhaps,  but  not 
less  important — the  changes  which  were  wrought  were 
permanent.  Let  us  examine  his  policy,  then,  under 
two  heads — his  external  and  his  internal  policy;  his 
wars  and  his  government. 

His  wars  were  conducted  with  two  principal  objects : 
they  were  either  to  unite  into  one  political  system, 
and  under  one  leadership,  the  several  tribes  or  peoples 
that  were  established  within  the  old  Western  Empire  ; 
or  to  check  the  inroads  of  new  swarms  of  strangers  or 
barbarians  seeking  so  to  establish  themselves.  The 
Roman  and  Teuton  were  still  distinct.  It  was  Charle- 
magne's office  to  abolish  some  part  of  that  distinction 
— to  carry  forward  a  work  which  was  completed  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  and  which  the  situation  of 
Europe  imperatively  called  for.  The  conquered  Romans 
of  Aquitaine,  and  the  Lombard  conquerors  of  Italy, 
must  cease  to  disturb  the  present  by  the  assertion  of 
an  independence  based  upon  traditional  pride,  or  cling- 
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Chap.  IV.  ing  fondly  to  the  rude  habits  of  barbarism.  And  even 
more  necessary  was  it  to  bring  finally  to  a  close  the 
invasions  from  which  Europe  had  so  long  suffered. 
We  can  scarcely  overrate  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  pagan  Saxons  and  of  the  nomad  tribes 
that  hung  continually  over  the  frontiers  of  the  eastern 
provinces ;  and,  again,  of  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
March  from  those  Arabs  who  had  so  nearly  wrested 
Spain  from  the  state-system  of  Europe,  and  were  still 
eager,  in  obedience  to  the  last  inspired  words  of  their 
prophet,  to  unsheathe  the  sword  that  had  won  already 
so  vast  an  empire  for  Islam.  It  was  no  easy  task  that 
Charlemagne  found  awaiting  him.  To  accomplish  it, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  available  resources  of 
Western  Europe  should  be  turned  against  the  common 
enemies.  And  from  the  territories,  thus  united  under 
one  emperor,  there  were  formed,  when  the  empire  had 
fallen,  a  body  of  states,  separate  indeed,  but  strong 
and  compact  enough  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to 
further  inroads  upon  the  line  of  the  frontier  provinces. 
Invasions  by  sea  now  take  the  place  of  invasions 
by  land ;  and  although  some  districts  suffer  fear- 
fully from  them,  yet  they  are  less  dangerous  to  civili- 
zation, because  they  are  necessarily  made  by  fewer 
numbers,  and  reach  fewer  points,  and  are  of  far 
less  regular  recurrence.  These,  then,  are  the  first 
great  benefits  that  were  wrought  for  Europe  by  Charle- 
magne. 

Charlemagne's   government  was   administered   by 
two  sets  of  officers  :  the  one  permanent — the  local  magis- 
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trates  and  other  civil  authorities,  and  the  beneficiaries,  chap.  iv. 
from  whom  arose  subsequently  the  great  feudal  lords 
— landed  proprietors,  who  held  their  estates  on  various 
tenures  from  the  emperor,  and  exercised  within  their 
own  domains  something  of  the  authority  of  petty 
kings ;  the  other  temporary — the  missi  dominici, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  travel,  as  it  were,  on  circuit 
through  the  empire,  as  Charles'  officers  and  representa- 
tives, and  to  report  to  him  facts  about  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
generally  about  the  state  of  the  countries  they  visited. 
The  office  of  these  ended  with  the  central  power  whose 
ministers  they  were.  The  local  magistrates  and  bene-  ' 
ficiaries  were  permanent,  and  survived  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  having  acquired  during  its  continuance  the 
advantage  of  an  established  and  prescriptive  right. 
Serfdom  had  already,  throughout  Western  Europe, 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  slavery ;  and  thus  had 
an  immense  step  been  made  in  civilization — a  step 
beneficial  alike  to  the  serf  and  to  his  master. 

The  account  of  Charlemagne's  system  of  govern- 
ment would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the 
general  assemblies  which  were  held  frequently  during 
his  long  reign.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
bring  together  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  to  advise  and  inform  the  sovereign. 
They  did  not  come  as  of  right.  They  did  not  always 
come  willingly  ;  and  when  they  had  met,  Charles  was 
in  no  way  bound  by  what  they  determined.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  (quoted  by  Guizot  from  Hincmar,  Arch- 
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Chap.  IV.  bisliop  of  Rlieims  (882),  and  reproducing  an  earlier 
contemporary  treatise  which  has  been  lost)  will  give 
the  clearest  view  of  the  nature  of  these  assemblies  : — 

"  It  was  the  custom,"  he  writes,  "  of  the  time  to 
hold  two  councils  every  year ;  in  both  of  them  they 
submitted  to  the  examination  and  deliberation  of  the 
nobles,  and  in  virtue  of  the  orders  of  the  king,  the 
articles  of  the  law  named  ca'pitula,  which  the  king 
himself  had  drawn  up  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  or 
the  necessity  of  which  had  been  made  manifest  to  him 
in  the  interval  between  the  meetings.  After  having 
received  these  communications,  they  deliberated  upon 
them  one,  two,  three,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  days, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  matter.  Messengers 
from  the  palace,  going  and  coming,  received  their  ques- 
tions and  reported  the  answers  ;  and  no  stranger  ap- 
proached the  place  of  the  meeting  until  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  had  been  put  before  the  eyes  of  the 
great  prince,  who  then,  with  a  wisdom  which  he  received 
from  God,  adopted  a  resolution  which  all  obeyed.  The 
things,  accordingly,  went  on  thus  for  one,  two,  or  more 
capitularies,  until,  with  the  aid  of  God,  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time  were  provided  for." 

Hincmar  goes  on  to  describe  Charles  himself  as 
sometimes  present  in  person  and  assisting  at  these  de- 
liberations, and  adds  further  : — 

"  The  second  occupation  of  the  king  was  to  demand 
of  every  one  what  he  had  to  report  to  him  or  to  teach 
him  concerning  the  part  of  the  kingdom  whence  li< 
came.     Not  only  was  this  permitted  to  every  one,  but 
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they  were  strictly  recommended  to  inquire,  in  the  Chap.  iv. 
intervals  of  the  assemblies,  what  passed  within  or 
without  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they  should  seek  to 
know  this  from  foreigners  as  well  as  countrymen,  from 
enemies  as  well  as  friends,  sometimes  by  employing 
envoys,  and  without  taking  much  care  as  to  how  the 
intelligence  was  acquired.  The  king  wished  to  know 
whether,  in  any  part,  in  any  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
the  people  murmured  and  were  agitated,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  agitation ;  and  other  similar  de- 
tails. He  also  wished  to  know  if  any  of  the  subdued 
nations  thought  of  revolting ;  if  any  of  those  who  had 
revolted  seemed  disposed  to  submit;  if  those  who 
were  still  independent  menaced  the  kingdom  with  any 
attack,  etc.  Upon  all  these  matters,  wherever  a  dis- 
turbance or  a  danger  became  manifest,  he  principally 
asked  what  were  its  motives  or  occasion." 

It  remains  only  to  state  Charlemagne's  relations  to 
the  Church.  We  have  seen  the  imperial  crown  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Pope,  as  the  crown  of  France 
had  been  upon  his  father  Pepin.  But  this  was  not 
done  by  virtue  of  any  right  vested  in  the  Pope  to 
bestow  crowns  at  his  pleasure  and  on  whom  he  would. 
Both  these  transactions  were  used,  indeed,  afterwards, 
as  precedents  for  the  power  claimed  by  the  Church  of 
making  and  unmaking  sovereigns ;  but  the  assertion 
of  such  a  power  in  the  Pope  would  have  sounded  strange 
indeed  to  Charlemagne.  He  was  far  enough  from 
accepting  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the 
spiritual  power  maintained  itself,  as  hitherto,  under  its 
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Chap.  IV.  own  laws,  and  independent  of  the  temporal,  or  advanced 
even  to  an  assertion  of  its  own  inherent  superiority. 
He  kept  the  clergy  in  a  position  strictly  subordinate 
to  his  own,  and  they  were  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
rank  assigned  to  them,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
benefits  which  the  monarch  was  able  and  willing  to 
bestow.  In  particular,  he  made  the  payment  of  tithes 
compulsory  throughout  his  dominions ;  and  abstained 
wholly  from  any  interference  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  leaving  to  Eome  the  primacy  or  supremacy 
which  she  had  already  gained,  and  adding  vastly  to 
'the  countries  in  which  that  supremacy  was  recognised. 
The  personal  character  and  the  great  power  of  Charle- 
magne combined  to  make  resistance  to  his  will  impolitic, 
if  not  impossible.  It  was  ill  disputing  with  the  master 
of  so  many  legions.  But,  in  the  long  run,  the  Church 
was  sure  to  triumph.  The  empire  might  fall  to  pieces 
when  the  strong  hand  that  held  it  together  could  no 
longer  guide  and  govern  it;  but  for  the  Church  the 
loss  of  any  of  her  individual  rulers  was  a  matter  of 
less  vital  consequence.  Her  organization  had  been 
developed,  slowly  indeed,  but  with  an  essential  unity 
of  plan  which  had  marked  its  growth  as  natural.  The 
maintenance  of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  force 
and  energy  of  a  single  chief  who  might  find  no  fit  suc- 
cessor. The  power  of  the  Church  rested  upon  a  surer 
basis — upon  the  traditional  loyalty  of  Western  Europe 
to  an  existing  and  necessary  system.  Her  rules  were 
accepted  as  the  guide  of  human  actions ;  her  theories, 
as  yet,  in  full  conformity  with  the  laws   of  human 
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thought.  She  stood,  as  it  were,  between  man  and  an  chap.  i\ 
anarchy  more  fatal  than  the  absence  of  civil  order ;  for 
her  influence  was  extended  over  every  phase  of  per- 
sonal and  social  life.  On  all  alike  she  bestowed  a 
higher  meaning.  All  alike  she  transfigured  with  a 
brighter  glory.  Art  and  science,  history  and  philo- 
sophy, existed  only  as  her  creatures  or  her  ministers. 
She  had  found  society,  as  it  were,  a  void  and  formless 
chaos,  and  light  and  life  had  been  kindled  in  her  holy 
presence.  The  only  foes  against  whom  she  had  no 
weapons  were  as  yet  in  the  distant  future.  Her  action 
upon  Europe  for  the  next  five  centuries  will  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  which  the  chief 
evils  are  over  which  followed  the  settlement  of  the 
barbarians  within  the  empire.  The  injuries  they  did 
at  the  time  to  persons  and  property  were  temporary  in 
their  nature.  They  passed  and  left  no  mark,  however 
numerous  the  individual  sufferers.  The  general  decline 
of  learninoj  and  literature  which  no  doubt  occurred 
was  not  only  a  consequence  of  their  settlement.  They 
probably  did  much  to  further  it ;  but  in  fact  it  had  com- 
menced already  before  their  arrival.  It  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  diversion  of  men's  minds  to  another  subject. 
The  best  intellects  were  occupied  and  absorbed  in  con- 
structing the  vast  system  of  Catholicism,  and  had  no 
leisure  or  interest  to  spare  for  literary  culture.  It  is 
no  slight  matter  to  work  out  in  detail  a  new  central 
idea,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  speculative  and 
practical  wants  of  society.     This  had  to  be  done  when 
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Chap.  IV.  the  Catliolic  religion  took  the  place  of  the  former 
Koman  polytheism,  and  at  once  promoted  a  new  and 
more  intense  religious  life,  and  rendered  possible  a 
system  of  far  wider  influence,  into  which  the  nations 
of  the  West  might  be  fully  and  yet  freely  incorporated. 
Before  this  adaptation  was  complete,  and  before  this 
system  had  been  more  than  sketched  in  outline,  there 
arose  the  further  need  of  a  new  civil  government,  con- 
sequent upon  the  fall  of  the  empire  and  the  political 
disorganization  which  followed  it ;  and  here,  again,  the 
presence  of  the  barbarians,  though  it  increased  the  con- 
fusion, was  not,  as  we  have  sho^vn,  its  only  or  even  its 
necessary  cause.  The  difiiculty  to  be  overcome  was 
the  same  as  that  which  occurs  at  every  great  social  or 
religious  crisis.  It  was  then  substantially  the  same — 
less,  no  doubt,  but  still  substantially  the  same — as  that 
which  was  felt  by  the  forerunners  and  leaders  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  when  they  abandoned  the 
existing  order  of  Church  and  State,  and  attempted  to 
remodel  thought,  and  reconstitute  society  under  the 
new  conditions  which  such  a  change  involved.  To 
appreciate,  then,  at  its  proper  value  the  work  done  by 
Augustine,  by  Leo  the  Great,  and  by  the  early  Carlo- 
vingians,  we  may  compare  it  with  that  undertaken  by 
the  Encyclopedists  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  left  undone  in  spite  of  their  Titanic 
efibrts. 

The  disruption  of  the  unity  of  civilized  Europe  had 
also  proved  a  temporary  evil.  For  some  time  the  only 
bond  of  union  had  been  supplied  by  religion,  and  that 
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but  partially  accepted.  But  the  Roman  system  was  Chap.  iv. 
too  firmly  rooted  to  be  upset  by  the  barbarians.  The 
invaders  were  forced  to  yield  to  it.  In  Charlemagne's 
empire  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  was  bound 
up  into  one  family,  professing  one  faith,  and  acting 
with  one  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  special  needs 
of  the  time.  This  political  bond  was  not  permanent, 
but  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a  common 
system,  founded  on  the  past,  natural  to  the  age,  and 
long  suited  to  its  wants.  With  the  accession,  there- 
fore, of  the  Carlovingian  house  to  power  a  new  period 
is  in  prospect,  and  commences  definitively  when  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  passes  away,  and  its  permanent 
results  remain  established  after  it — Catholicism  and 
the  feudal  system.  The  position  of  Europe  in  the 
ninth  century  is  much  what  it  might  have  been  if  the 
Roman  Empire  had  not  so  soon  met  the  rude  shocks 
which  overthrew  it — if  it  had  lasted  a  little  longer, 
and  had  been  less  violently  dismembered.  The  essen- 
tial changes  had  been  brought  about  with  some  waste 
of  time,  and  at  an  enormous  cost  of  unnecessary  human 
misery.  But  these  are  matters  about  which  nature  is 
proverbially  careless,  so  only  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
wants  of  the  race  are  provided  for.  We  have  now 
passed  the  darkest  period  of  European  history.  The 
prospect  will  brighten  as  we  advance,  and  the  work  of 
civilization  will  proceed  with  less  serious  interruptions. 
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A  THEOCRATIC  Society  is  essentially  one  in  which  the  chief 
civil  and  religious  power  are  united  in  the  hands  of  a  priest- 
hood, as  we  know  them  to  have  been  (for  example)  in  Egypt 
and  India.  Such  was  the  earliest  form  of  national  organiza- 
tion which  we  know.  There  are  many  indications  that  in 
pre-historic  times  it  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  that 
the  long  progressive  civilization  of  the  West  commenced 
with  the  early  abandonment  of  such  a  system. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two  powers  were  separated,  the 
functions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  being  discharged  by 
different  individuals.  In  more  modern  times,  the  same  rule 
to  some  extent  holds  good ;  and,  as  far  as  the  two  powders 
have  been  united,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  not  of  the  priesthood,  that  they  have  been  placed.  The 
full  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  theocratic  phase,  though 
t  quite  essential  in  a  system  of  universal  history,  does  not  form 
'     a  necessary  part  of  the  history,  so  far  removed  from  it,  of 

i modern  Europe. 
I 

Vers  la  fin  du  regne  d'Auguste,  Eome  contenait  une  foule 
d'esprits  ardents,  prets  k  tout  tenter  pour  renverser  I'empire. 
Cette  resurrection  du  parti  vaincu  a  Pharsale  et  a  Phihppes 
avait  frappe  le  vieux  triumvir,  qui  lui  opposa  dans  Tibere  un 
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homme  fait  pour  ces  luttes  soiirdes  et  perseverantes,  qui 
reclament  plus  d'astuce  et  de  cruaute  que  d'audace.  Mais  la 
pente  des  represailles  politiques  est  glissante,  et  le  nom  de 
Tibere,  g^nie  de  gouverneinent,  veritable  organisateur  de 
I'empire,  n'est  arrive  a  nous  que  charge  d'une  juste  execration 
qui  en  a  pour  jamais  terni  la  gloire. — Tableau  de  l' Umpire 
Bomain,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

Tibere,  qui  malgre  les  turpitudes  privees  de  ses 
dernieres  annees,  effacera  bientot,  d'apres  Tensemble  de  ses 
qualites,  intellectuelles  et  morales,  une  fletrissure  emanee  des 
rancunes  aristocratiques. — Comte,  Politique  Positive,  vol.  iii. 
cap.  5. 
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